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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ECENT developments at Danzig lend themselves to appointed. One, dealing with the question of police-collabo- 
7 either of two interpretations. Since it is of the essence ration, will have to investigate, among other matters, the 
oi Herr Hitler’s policy to keep his potential opponents original cause of dispute relating to the four Chinese whom 
always guessing what his next move may be, the concentra- _ the British refused to hand over. The other is inquiring into 
tion of German Press attacks on Danzig may quite well be the history of the silver reserve held at Tientsin, which the 
designed to divert attention from contemplated moves else- Japanese maintain is the property of the North China 
where, perhaps against Hungary or Rumania. But itis more Government and not of the National Government. There is 
likely that Danzig is still being used as the chief counter a certain ironic interest in the emphasis laid by the Japanese 
in the “ war of nerves,” which Poland, as things are turn- on minute juridical points in view of the fact that their 
ing out, is facing with admirable restraint and resolution. position in China is in direct violation of treaties. Japan's 
There is some doubt, indeed, how long the ordinary Danzig demand for the Chinese silver and recognition of her new 
citizen, who depends for his living on trade—very largely North China currency instead of the Chinese dollar, has 
trade with Poland—can stand the complete militarisation of created deadlock, and it is satisfactory to have the assur- 
the Free City, and the interruption of trade due to the ance of the Prime Minister that British policy on those 
Nazis’ attack on the Polish customs officials and the decision questions is unchanged. 

by Poland, as a measure of retaliation, to withdraw the ‘ . - ‘ 

officials whose authorisation enabled a large margarine 

factory and the herring industry of Danzig to send their Staff Talks at Moscow 

products into Poland free of duty. The Danzig Senate has While the political discussions at Moscow make little 
threatened to counter this move by opening the frontier visible progress, M. Molotov appears to have hinted that the 
between Danzig and East Prussia, an illegal measure which immediate initiation of staff talks, for which he has always 
would necessitate immediate action by Poland. Herr Hitler pressed, would be sufficient reassurance to the Russian mind 
pretty clearly wants to turn Danzig into a nuisance which {9 dispose him to move a little further towards the Franco- 
Poland’s allies will decline to fight about. The more firmly British standpoint in regasd to the one political issue out- 
they support Poland, whose attitude is studiously unprovoca- standing, the formula covering the action to be taken in 
lve, the less likely will the Nazis be to take any irrevocable the event of an indirect threat to Russia through the Baltic 








— States. That being so, the appointment by the British and 
* * - * ~ * a: . 

Th French Governments of a joint military, naval and air 
¢ Anglo-Japanese Conference mission, representing both countries, is of more than merely 


The Anglo-Japanese conference continues under condi- technical importance—though even that is considerable 
tions which can hardly be considered very favourable for enough. The necessity of the Staff talks is obvious, and 
negotiations. Indignities are still being inflicted on British though, as the Prime Minister said on Monday, to begin 
Subjects in various parts of China. Mass meetings are being them before a political agreement has been concluded is 
organised both in Japan and China to demonstrate or work almost unprecedented, the wisdom of the step taken in 
up anti-British feeling, and Japanese conclusions on points London and Paris is unquestionable. To work out plans 
stll under inquiry by the conference are published as fact for direct co-operation tetween Russia and the Western 
in the Press. Two fact- finding committees have been Powers is very difficult for geographical reasons, but 
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an understanding of Russia’s plan of campaign, and the 
volume and quality of her resources, is essential to any 
strategy based on the assumption that Germany will have 
if war comes to fight on East and West simultaneously. 
Russian co-operation with Poland, important as that is, is at 
present more a political than a military problem. 


* * * * 


President Roosevelt Acts 


In a sphere in which Congress temporised the United 
States Executive has not hesitated to press forward where its 
constitutional powers permitted. In serving Japan with six 
months’ notice of the termination of the 1911 Treaty of 
Commerce the Executive was taking action for which there 
was no necessity to consult Congress, though its consent 
would have to be obtained before the further measure of 
imposing an embargo on exports could be taken. It is 
significant that this emphatic rebuff to Japan has been re- 
ceived with general approval in America, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s most active opponents have not ventured to pro- 
test. Though the Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
not willing to lift a finger to help him, on such a matter as 
this, where public opinion is behind the President’s foreign 
policy, it does not venture to oppose. Opposition to the 
President’s domestic legislation in Congress continues un- 
abated on party lines, and party motives undoubtedly 
prompted the holding up of the Neutrality Bill. But what 
Congress is doing now, with electoral contests lying ahead, 
must not be taken as symptomatic of American opinion in 
regard to the larger issues of foreign policy. These, in the 
United States, have not yet assumed the proportions which 
enable them to dominate the political situation. When they 
do it may turn out that it is the President, and not Con- 
gress, which interprets the mind of America. 

* * * * 
The Renaissance of France 

“It is a veritable renaissance, not just a simple recovery,” 
said M. Paul Reynaud, the French Finance Minister, spca.iag 
of the position of France in a broadcast speech last Satur- 
day. All who know the change that has come over the spirit 
of the country during the last few months will endorse his 
verdict, and the recent figures of exports, production aad 
employment and the improvement in credit afford convinc- 
ing evidence. M. Daladier’s Government is a stronger one 
than any that has been in power for some years, and it is 
addressing itself vigorously not only to defence measures and 
financial reorganisation but to important measures of social 
reform, such as the institution of the “ Family Code,” 
designed to stimulate the birth-rate. The measure which is 
arousing most criticism is that prolonging the life of the 
present Chamber until 1942. How far that may or may not be 
justified under the political conditions which exist in France 
is not for us, who live under very different conditions, <o 
say. Undoubtedly the need of the moment in France is 
for a strong and continuous Government, and M. Daiadier 
can afford to risk the charge of aspiring to dictatorship. 
He is apparently strong enough to continue to carry so 
unpopular a colleague as M. Bonnet. 


* * * * 


The I.R.A. Deportations 

Swift measures were taken immediately after the Royal 
Assent had been given to the Prevention of Violence Bill to 
round up the suspects, and within a day or two it was 
believed that the real leaders of the so-called LR.A. in 
England were among those deported to Ireland. Deportation 
orders continue to be signed by the Home Secretary in regard 
to others whom the police have good reason to suppose were 
agents acting for the movement. The appointment of Sir 


Walter Monckton, K.C., to hear appeals lodged by suspects 
against expulsion is a protection against any insufficiently 
considered action that might be taken by the police. 


The 
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headquarters of the I.R.A. in Dublin, which has been de. 
clared an illegal organisation in Eire, none the less copy 
to function in the country of which it professes to be 
legitimate Government. Its activities present a deligy 
problem for Mr. de Valera, who deplores them, but hesitate; 
to challenge violence and the hostility of those who gij 
cherish a sympathy for the “wild men” of tradition, We 
have no such tradition in this country, where public opinio, 
demands the extirpation of this organised, though cop. 
pletely ineffective, terrorism. 
* + * 7 

The Railway Dispute 

The offer which the railway companies have made to th 
railway trade unions to raise the minimum rates of pay frop 
43s. to 45s. falls far short of the demands put forward by 
the men, but follows the recommendations of the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal last February. The Tribunal hai 
found that there was no case for a “ general improvement” 
in view of the financial position, but favoured an increas 
upon the lowest rates. The concession affccts some 1509) 
of the lowest paid men, mostly members of the Nationa 
Union of Railwaymen, but is of little benefit to the bere 
paid workers who belong to the Associated Society of Log 
motive Engineers and Firemen. The latter are determined 
to press their demands, and in spite of the agreement tp 
refer disputed claims to an independent tribunal (whose 
findings, however, are not binding), they are now talking of 
a strike. This threat, it is to be hoped, may be regards 
as one move in the process of negotiation rather than as 3 
serious resolve, and the intervention of the Minister of 
Labour is expected to facilitate fresh negotiations. On 
hopeful aspect of the situation is that there has becn sone 
improvement in the receipts of the railways since the 
Tribunal sat. That may provide a margin for concessions, 
and the fact that the men are to meet the managers isa 
hopeful sign. Public opinion would react bitterly agains 
a strike at this time of crisis. 

* - * * 

Unemployment Figures 

A reduction in unemployment figures of moze than 93,000 
during the last month was announced in the Ministry o 
Labour’s returns issued on Monday night. The total o 
1,256,424 is 516,692 less than for the same period last year 
and the lowest recorded for ten years. it is not surprising 
to learn that the most notable declines have been in engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, the iron and steel industries and met 
goods manufacture. In itself it is impossible not to welcome 
this improvement, but it is equally impossible to forget th 
cause of it. In past elections the National Government ha 
appealed to the working-classes on the ground that rearm:- 
ment will mean increased employment. Such a forecast wa 
safe, and it has since proved accurate. But there is a grave 
danger in identifying employment with international tension 
A new and subtle war-psychology may be built up. If the 
time comes when the present gigantic armaments are 00 
longer necessary, many will be tempted to look back regret- 
fully to the years of crisis. Preparation must be made for 
peace as well as for war, and so far it is difficult to discover 
any permanent or far-sighted governmental measures for 
the solution of this perennial problem. 


* * * * 
Civil Defence and A.R.P. 


Tuesday’s debate on Civil Defence and A.R.P., was con- 
spicuous for the genuine desire for information shown by 
Members on both sides of the House. A.R.P. is essentially 
a technical problem, and laymen must necessarily take the 
advice of experts. Unfortunately there are few ficlds—and 
this is not one of them—in which doctors fail to disagree. 
On the face of it Sir John Anderson’s statement that the 
Government had placed contracts for 2,500,000 steel shelters, 
and that of these a million, to accommodate six million 
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cople, had been delivered, was reassuring. But, as Mr. 
Robert Boothby pointed out, it is impossible to disregard 
q widely-expressed scepticism about the efficacy of these 
shelters. The omission to test shelters with human beings 
inside should be corrected, particularly when volunteers like 
Professor Haldane offer themselves. It is surprising to learn 
that 100,000 volunteers are still needed for the Auxiliary 
Fire Service. Fire-fighting has the merit of providing 
interest and excitement, and it is also one of the few forms 
of voluntary service which will prove usefui in peace as well 
as war. In general, however, it seems that the appeal for 
National Service has met with a ready and enthusiastic 
response: some 1,900,000 volunteers have already enrolled, 
and recruits are still coming in at the rate of 20,000 a week. 
The general impression left by the debate was that though 
much had been achieved much remains to achieve. There 
is no cause for complacency. 

* 7 + * 


Petrol in War-time 

On Tuesday Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd announced the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the maintenance of petrol and oil supplies in 
the event of war. It is welcome news that we now have suffi- 
cient stored reserves of these commodities to enable ordinary 
goods and passenger vehicles to remain on the roads. Although 
a rationing scheme will come into force as soon as war breaks 
out, serious dislocation of transport is not anticipated. The 
principle is the same as that of the coal-rationing scheme: 
the vital services must have a prior claim, but supplies are 
sufficient to allow ordinary traffic a reasonable quota. It is 
not thought probable that our imports of fuel will be seriously 
interrupted, and though the fighting forces will make heavy 
demands on the oil and petrol supplies, special arrangements 
are also to be made to meet the requirements of the civil 
defence services. The whole scheme has been worked out in 
such detail that 7,500,000 ration books and 35,000,000 petrol 
coupons are already held in readiness for issue. This ts 
one of the most efficient and far-sighted measures of war- 
preparation which the Government have yet taken. It will 
avoid the serious loss of licence revenue which would result 
if owners laid up their cars because they could get no petrol, 
do much to maintain normal standards of convenience for 
the general public, and create the confidence which comes 
of the belief that if petrol-reserves are so substantial, reserves 
of other commod:tics may be so equally. 


7. * a & 


Hope for the Highlands 

The statement made by the Secretary for Scotland 
in answer to questions in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday is welcome evidence that the plight of the 
Highlands and Islands is not being completely disregarded 
in official quarters. The plain fact is that the Highlands, for 
all their attraction for tourists and shooters of bird and 
beast, are a depressed area, and if the population of Scotland 
is very slightly increasing that is due not to the countryside 
but to the towns. Acting on the advice of a Committee 
which has been inquiring into the situation, Captain Colville 
proposes to take at once, at an expenditure of some £300,000 
in the next five years, a number of steps which call for no 
new administrative machinery. There are to be grants— 
much needed—for roads and piers, for the draining of land 
and the supply of fertilisers, for bracken-cutting and fishery 
equipment, while a new agricultural college is to be estab- 
lished at Inverlochy Castle, near Fort William, which Lord 
Abinger has given for the purpose. These are all steps in 
the right direction, and they should do something to arrest, 
and even reverse, a depopulation process which is robbing 
Great Britain of some of its finest human stock. The pro- 
vision of roads for isolated crofts, or even for small hamlets, 
must be on a short view uneconomic, but a civilised 
community owes certain amenities to its members. Not a 
penny of the £60,000 a year should be grudged. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The debate of 
the week turned out to be not Monday’s debate on foreign 
affairs, but Wednesday’s on the motion for the Adjournment. 
It became clear before Wednesday that the Govern- 
ment’s intention to adjourn the House until October 3rd had 
roused opposition amongst the Conservatives who are 
associated with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden. But Mr. 
Greenwood made the mistake (unless it was deliberate 
intention) of doing nothing to take those Conservatives into 
the Lobby in support of his amendment. He quite openly 
said that his Party distrusted the Prime Minister, and his 
back-benchers made Conservative co-operation out of the 
question. Sir Archibald Sinclair was more temperate, though 
he pursued the same tack. Mr. Churchill was in his best 
form, but his Party were patently hostile to him, and indeed 
were determined to treat any critics of the motion as personal 
antagonists of the Prime Minister. Mr. Law and Mr. Amery 
and, unexpectedly, Mr. Henry Strauss and Sir Stanley Reed 
reinforced the plea for some compromise with the Opposi- 
tion amendment, if only in the interests of national unity. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply was all the more remarkable, there- 
fore, when he made the question one of confidence in himself 
and preferred to debate the issue on Party lines. Neither 
Sir Herbert Williams nor Mr. Raikes was very happy in 
his defence of the Government, and, until Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech, the majority of the House appeared to think 
that some compromise was desirable. The Prime Minister’s 
vigour was generally commented upon ; the course of the 
debate at least showed that the vast majority of his Party 
arte overwhelmingly satisfied with his leadership. Tories are 
going away for their holidays pleased at the prospect of a 
General Election in the early autumn, strong rumours of 
which have circulated again in the last day or so. 

* * * 7 

By contrast, Monday’s debate was a quiet affair. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair seemed to be studiously moderate in a 
speech of great competence, but Mr. Dalton was unnecessarily 
ofiensive in presenting his case ; and the Prime Minister 
seemed to take pleasure, cheered on by his enthusiastic 
supporters, in retaliating. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech exceeded 
the expectations of many Members. Mr. Eden welcomed 
it as a very direct and forthright statement of policy. There 
was an astonishing contribution from Sir Arnold Wilson, who 
courageously, for his line was unpopular, put in a good 
word for Germany. Sir Archibald Southby, who is generally 
recognised as Government Defender No. 1, went out of his 
way to attack Mr. Eden, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Duff 
Cooper ; but these three found an eloquent and informed 
champion in Mr. Harold Nicolson, who was principally con- 
cerned, however, in defending Mr. Hudson, whose conversa- 
tion with Dr. Wohltat still came in for some criticism. Mr. 
Butler, who wound up, has seldom been heard to greater 
effect. He suffers from the reputation that he has created 
for himself as a stonewaller at Question Time. He has 
necessarily to be on a leash, but his speech confirmed 
Members in the opinion that he is far and away the most 
efficient Under-Secretary in the Administration, with the 
possible exception of Captain Crookshank. 


* * * * 


Mr. Colville’s ten-minute reply on Tuesday to questions 
on development of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
naturally tried the patience of most Members, while the 
impossibility of many supplementaries being put to the 
Minister suggested that this, perhaps, was not after all the 
best way for such statements to be made. Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd seems to have created a technique of his own in 
making a short statement, and publishing a fuller account 
in the Official Report. But the House is a difficult body to 
satisfy, and Mr. Hore-Belisha’s attempt, on the same day, 
to save time by answering II questions all at once provoked 
many protests. 
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1914—1939 


T is inevitable that in this first week of August the 
minds of men and women in every country should 
range back to that August week a quarter of a century 
ago that saw the swift transition from peace to carnage. 
That memory may impel us to compute once more the 
appalling cost of the conflict to the world; to 
reflect on what the fruits of victory might have been, 
and what they were ; or to compare the marshalling 
of the forces, material and moral, on the eve of war in 
that other August with their marshalling today. All 
that may be profitable, so long as it does not induce 
the false conclusion that because those forces plunged 
the world in war then they must necessarily plunge it 
in war again today. The dangers are manifest. We are 
little likely to underrate them. The resemblance between 
the situation then and now is sinister. Now, as then, 
the menace comes from Germany, and the Germany 
of 1939 is far more blatantly aggressive than the Ger- 
many of 1914. Whether in the absence of a first-rank 
navy, and with elements of internal weakness in a 
disillusioned Austria and a hostile Czecho-Slovakia, she 
is relatively stronger now than then is matter for argu- 
ment, but on paper at least the fact that of two Powers 
who in that conflict were her enemies, one, Italy, is 
her voluntary or involuntary ally, and the other, Japan, 
a professed supporter, lends some superficial colour to 
the confidence which Dr. Goebbels vociferously pro- 
claims. But that need not mean war. 

And there is, of course, another side. Japan’s 
co-operation had no great effect on the war in Europe 
and there is little prospect that she would intervene 
more actively, if indeed she could intervene at all, 
today. On Italy’s part then and her probable part in 
a new war a good deal might be said; but at least 
she possesses an air force of which account must be 
taken. Her vulnerability is obvious, and it is clear 
already that considerable German energy will be devoted 
to stiffening her, as it was to stiffening Austria twenty- 
five years ago; the process, indeed, appears to have 
begun already. But formidable as Germany and her 
potential associates may be, the States prepared to resist 
further German aggression are by any ordinary reckon- 
ing superior. The British navy is more predominant 
today than it was in 1914, the French army as least as 
efficient, though relatively smaller in comparison with 
the German, and the air-forces of the two countries are 
now expanding at a rate well beyond all recent esti- 
mates. Add to that the Polish army and air force, a 
Turkey capable of giving decisive support to the British 
navy in the Eastern Mediterranean, and all that Russia, 
very differently equipped from the Empire of the Czar, 
may contribute when the triple Pact is concluded, as it 
is now justifiable to believe it will be ; contrast the spirit 
of America, despite her isolationists, in 1939 with what 
it was in those thirty-cdd months before she became an 
active belligerent ; and the balance of forces will be seen 
in its right proportion. 

Appreciation not only of the balance of forces, but of 
their appalling magnitude, has another effect, in driving 
home the unanswerable warning uttered by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Monday that 
unless the ceaseless accumulation of arms on every side 
can be checked the situation created must inevitably end 


in war. The truth of that is beyond all challenge, ang 
one of the tragedies of the situation is that by the y 
process of making ourselves strong enough to deter ap 
aggressor we are working up to a still more furious pac 
the race in armaments whose climax must be what Mr 
Chamberlain so plainly foreshadows. For the momen 
there seems no other course. Herr Hitler has no mercy 
for the weak ; he has gained his ends externally by threg 
of force as he gained them internally by actual force, 
and his claims today are backed by his aeroplanes and 
guns. He has abandoned contemptuously all pretence 
that his purpose was simply to reclaim Germans for the 
Reich, and no assurances could now persuade the Pole 
that they have any hope, except with the help of forces 
superior to the German, of escaping the fate that has 
erased Czecho-Slovakia from the political map. The 
renewal, in a virulent form, of the German Press cam- 
paign against Poland, together with the continued 
militarisation of Danzig, is a threat that cannot k 
ignored. The duty, therefore, of mobilising still greater 
force against German force remains imperative. 

If that were the only resource available the outlook 
would be so black as to exclude all hope. But we are 
not yet driven to the verge of war, much less to war 
itself. With the duty of preparing defence against 
aggression goes the duty of working out a policy by 
which not only may war be averted but peace be 
secured. No better formula need be sought than the 
declaration made by Lord Halifax in his speech to 
Chatham House last month, that “ British policy rests 
on twin foundations of purpose. One is determination 
to resist force; the other is our recognition of the 
world’s desire to get on with the constructive work of 
building peace.” 

So far the second part of that twofold task has 
been given less attention that the first. No complaint 
need be made of that. The first essential was to 
avert war by convincing potential aggressors, by the 
development of our own strength and the conclusion 
of understandings with other enemies of aggression, 
that an armed coup would be too perilous to be lightly 
undertaken. That has in a large measure been achieved. 
Britain and France are far stronger, relatively to Ger- 
many, than they were a year ago, and even the immense 
loss—hardly yet adequately realised—of the Czecho- 
Slovakian fortifications and armed forces has been 
counterbalanced by the addition of Poland and Turkey 
to the Peace Front, even if Russia be regarded as a 
still uncertain factor. What can be done to organise 
resistance to attack, and make that resistance successful 
if the issue is forced, has been and is being done— 
for the delay in carrying the Russian agreement through 
to the final signature is the result of a genuine difficulty, 
for which this country deserves no blame. 

But resistance to aggression does not mean resistance 
to every German claim. No encirclement in that sense 
could be justified. So long as Germany insists that she 
alone shall judge of the justice of her claims, and that 
she will enforce them in case of need by war, only one 
answer is possible. But the claims themselves are 
essentially fit subjects for discussion, as Poland has most 
properly admitted in the case of Danzig. If Germany 
chooses war with Poland over Danzig as an obvious first 
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step towards the break-up of the Polish Republic, then 
war she must have, with Britain and France and all those 
States which have determined that annexations by 
aggression shall stop. But if either Danzig, or Germany 
for her, argues, for example, that an arrangement 
whereby Danzigers abroad must travel on Polish pass- 

rts and have recourse to Polish consulates should be 
changed, then reasonable discussion and a fair settle- 
ment are plainly possible. That applies to other claims 
which Germany may advance, and it is strength, not 


weakness—and in addition manifest wisdom—to admit 
it freely. If the end of the present smpasse is not to be 
war, it must be discussion. It is not for this country to 
make declarations apart from its friends and allies ; the 
ideal would be an Anglo-Franco-Russian assertion, firm 
but in no sense provocative, of the principles on which 
a just settlement of conflicting claims in Europe could 
be based ; we are fighting against aggression, not for the 
status quo. There is still time to avert that way in 1939 
a repetition of the tragedy of 1914. 


GOVERNMENT, PRESS AND PEOPLE 


IR SAMUEL HOARE made a full, frank and satis- 

factory statement last Friday on the present work 
of the Foreign Office publicity department and on the 
preparations for the war-time tasks of a Ministry of 
Information. The debate in the House of Commons 
showed that there is much more unanimity on this 
subject than might have been expected. Everyone 
agreed on the necessity of the presentation of the British 
case abroad today, and also that in war-time there must 
be a reasonable censorship and an organisation for keep- 
ing our own people informed. The Government is fully 
aware of the fact that any interference in peace-time 
with the normal functions cf the Press would be resented, 
or, for that matter, any undue interference even in war 
time. But it is universally admitted that in war 
there must be some censorship, and that the close co- 
operation with the Press which the Government will offer 
pre-supposes in the former a self-imposed discipline. 

There are clearly many activities which a Ministry 
of Information would have to undertake in full war- 
time which would be out of place now, and for that 
reason no more than a “shadow department” has 
s0 far been created, to prepare for instant expansion 
in time of need. It is only the Foreign Office publicity 
department, charged with the duty of stating the British 
case abroad, which is fully in being. But the idea that 
these two institutions are and should be wholly different, 
and that their purposes are quite distinct, has been ia 
some quarters exaggerated. The need of meeting the 
propaganda which Germany is directing against us in 
foreign countries with counter-propaganda is not one 
whit less urgent now than it would be in time of open 
hostilities, and there are many ways of penetrating to 
the consciousness of Germans and Italians which are 
open to us today but might be closed to us later. 

Every means available—the printed word, the spoken 
word, the radio, the film—ought to be used with the 
utmost intensity of effort now, while the justification of 
our cause may still make the difference between peace 
and war. Sir Samuel Hoare need not be afraid that he 
will be suspected of setting up a “dope machine ” as 
long as he pursues those methods which he openly 
avows, and which are advocated no less by the Opposi- 
ton than by his friends. The method is not to “ meet 
les with lies.” Dr. Goebbels’s way is not the way which 
would help us. Mr. Herbert Morrison said that we 
“want to get other nations to know what is happening 
in this country, what sort of people we are, what we are 
doing, the success of our public institutions and the 
achievements of democracy in this country.” In this 
category Sir Samuel Hoare himself had already men- 
toned the record and the efficiency of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations. Such publicity would be 
given in the light of the clearest possible definition of 
the major aims of our policy. 

All this is common ground. There is nothing under- 
hand about it. There is no reason whatever to be 
ashamed of the intention of making the truth about 
ourselves as widely known as possible, and of sparing 
no efforts or expense in doing so. One Unionist mem- 
ber, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, expressed a doubt whether, 
in view of the prodigious expenditure of propaganda 
by certain foreign countries, we were spending enough. 
The effort, of course, cannot be judged by expenditure 
primarily, but a niggardly policy would stand condemned 
if it resulted in the failure to make use of experience, 
training and talent. It is doubtful whether there is any 
sufficient reason for not establishing, we will not say a 
Ministry, but at least a Department, of Information 
forthwith, with very full powers for spreading the who! 
of the British case in foreign countries. But it is not 
the name that matters. What does matter is that, 
whether it functions as a publicity department under 
the Foreign Office or in some other form, the institution 
should cast its net widely and be enabled to take very 
vigorous measures to proclaim our policy and defend 
our prestige. 

In war-time this work would still have to continue, 
but there would be much else to be done which would 
fall under the same department, then, certainly, glorified 
into a Ministry. One of its tasks would be to issue 
information to the Press. Sir Samuel Hoare wisely 
envisages a state of affairs in which the Government 
would be acting in the closest possible co-operation 
with the Press, imparting confidences as far as possible, 
and counting upon discretion from editors. Side by 
side with this function would be that of censorship. 
Here, again, the decision is the right one. Sir Samuel 
Hoare does not contemplate a Press censorship operating 
in an isolated position outside ; it would be exercised 
by the same Ministry which was imparting information. 
A body which understands the value of publicity and 
welcomes the helpful activity of the newspapers is least 
likely to make the mistake of pedantically suppres- 
sing news, military or otherwise, or withholding 
information easily accessible to an enemy. A team of 
men whose business is the understanding of mass 
psychology will appreciate that the morale of the nation 
cannot be bolstered up by doctored news or the sup- 
pression of unwelcome facts. Censors working within 
a Ministry of Information will be the least likely to 
perform their duties in a too censorial spirit. 

The free play of news and opinion is as the breath of 
life in this country. In dealing with things of the mind 
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it is more important than in any other sphere that the 
freedoms which exist should as far as possible continue, 
and that those who are accustomed to taking the initiative 
should not needlessly be deprived of the power to do 
so. Sir Samuel would scarcely have been condemned 
if he had said that in war-time the Ministry would take 
over the B.B.C.; but it was a wise and imaginative 
decision to recognise that the B.B.C. would be far more 
efficient if trusted to pursue its own course, keeping, 
naturally, in close touch with the Government, and 


A 


HERE would be little profit in trying to nail down 
T consistently the numberless mis-statements of German 
propagandists—such an assertion, for example, as this, from 
a booklet on Danzig that is being circulated broadcast in this 
country and France: 

“ The proposition concerning the ‘ incessant German aggres- 
sion’ is an imputation which cannot be based on the argument 
that Germany betrayed fundamental principles by occupying 
the foreign territories of Bohemia and Moravia. The rest of 
the world is well aware that the establishment of the Protec- 
torate was intended primarily to put an end to Germany's 
own relations with Czecho-Slovakia being at the mercy of 
a policy of internationalistic self-interest as pursued by the 
imperialist democracies, and to pacify once and for all the 
Central European region.” 

That nonsense carries its refutation on its face. But one 
legend, that Germany was not beaten in the field but 
“ tricked into surrender” by reliance on President Wilson’s 
promises has been repeated so often—it is being aired again 
today in articles on the 25th anniversary of the outbreak of 
war—that some people even in this country are disposed 
to believe there is something in it. There is nothing in it— 
not one word. The demand for peace came not from the 
civilians but from the beaten army, which had been retreat- 
ing for three months when the Armistice was signed. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff left the Government no option 
According to them even twenty-four hours’ delay might 
mean new and grave disasters. It was on their insistence 
and theirs alone that the Government approached the Allies 
and ultimately signed the Armistice on November 11th. 





* * * * 


So Brecon and Radnor adds one more to the relatively 
short list of seats lost by the Government since the last 
General Election, and again it is a drop in the Government 
poll, much more than the rise in the Opposition candidate’s, 
that has produced the turn-over. Actually, though the 
Labour vote has been increased by only 769, a minority of 
2,169 is turned into a majority of 2,636. The dominant 
issue here, as in other recent contests, was, I believe, old-age 
pensions. An increase in the rate would, of course, relieve 
not only the pensioners themselves but relatives who, as 
things are, have to help to support them. 


7. * * * 


Book Clubs and their ways are an absorbing subject of 
study. They may be said to consist of Mr. Gollancz’s Left 
Book Club and the rest—most, though not all, the rest 
owing origin and harbourage to the well-known booksellers 
Messrs. Foyle. The latest of the Foyle family, or flock, is the 
Garden Book Club, with an impressive and highly catholic 
list of patrons, a reminder of the fact that (according to 
Frgncis Bacon) “ God Almighty first planted a garden ” and 
an unaccountable omission of the asseveration (by T. E. 
Brown) that “a garden is a lovesome thing, God wot.” 
THere is a selection committee, consisting of Mr. W. A. 
Foyle and four others, to recommend the books, which are 
to be supplied (at two-monthly intervals) to members at 
reduced rates. The four other recommenders are Mr. 
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bowing to its will when required to do so, but for i 
rest untrammelled in its task of instructing and enterigy, 
ing the people. The hand of the Government Will 
everywhere in time of war, but its pressure will be my, 
effective in proportion as it is applied lightly and wij 
forbearance. The remarkable measure of 

accorded to Sir Samuel Hoare in the Hous , 
Commons was evidence of the good sense of the poky 
enunciated, and should serve to show that SUCCESS i 
follow if the same spirit is displayed in carrying jt 


NOTEBOOK 


W. E. Shewell-Cooper, Mr. Richard Sudell, Mr 

Thornton-Smith and Mr. S. P. B. Mais. For its first 
choices the selection committee, after ranging the horizon, jy 
pitched on—Herbaceous Borders by Richard Sudell (“% 
splendid book”) and The A.B.C. of Gardening by W.£ 
Shewell-Cooper (“this handy volume”). After all, wy 
not? “You want the best books ; we write them.” 


* * . * 


A week or two ago the Zoo had in its possession two Bhi 
Widow spiders, the bite of which is fatal to human being 
Since then, I understand, the pair have had issue t t 
number of about fifty, and the young are as deadly as the 
parents. At present all are in safe custody, but an airnij 
might have the effect of loosing them, and other beasts a 
insects not much less noxious, on the surrounding neighbov- 
hood. Might—but in fact will not, for the Zoo authorits 
have foreseen that possibility. In the event of war even 
dangerous animal at Regent’s Park will be destroyed, ai 
the rest evacuated to Whipsnade. It is a pity the fifty Mem 
Widows could not be forwarded to Herr Hitler. 


+ * * * 


One of the attractions at the Liberal Summer School « 
Cambridge this week is stated in the daily Press to be “a 
expedition to Grantchester.” This is very disturbing. 
trepidity is always admirable, but Liberal life and limb shoul! 
not be thus recklessly risked. Grantchester is all the 
miles from Cambridge, and there is at least one spot ther 
where the river is almost out of the average Liberal’s depth 
No doubt the expedition will officially give that a wk 
berth, but Liberals are notoriously prone to stray. Whoeve 
the leader in this wild enterprise may be, he will, 1 hop, 
abandon such mad hazards in time and substitute a pleasat 
walk along the Madingley Road ; you can come home 
Coton,—or could. 

+ * od 7 

The publication of photographs showing the Bishop ¢ 
Chester playing a barrel-organ in the chief city of bi 
diocese (for the benefit of local hospital funds) does nv 
seem quite the happiest prelude to the translation of Dr 
Fisher to the See of London. I do not know who the regult 
contributor to the Daily Mail who signs himself “ Inquirin 
Christian ” is, but there is justice as well as point in bi 
application to the barrel-organ episode of the dictum 
Marcus Aurelius, that “ there is a proper dignity and prope 
tion to be observed in every act of life ’—and, it might & 
added, in every station of life. 

* * * * 

It is being said in aeronautical circles which ought to ® 
well-informed that Italian aircraft production is almost 2! 
standstill. Shortage of metals has caused a change-over ® 
wooden frames, but apparently the Government is finditt 
difficulty in paying for the American spruce needed for ths 
purpose. As a result German planes are being sent to Ita! 
in considerable numbers; Germany, in other words, 5 
having to build for Italy as well as for herself. 

JANUS. 
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GERMANY TODAY: 





An 
a IR EVELYN WRENCH’S article in last week’s Spectator 
7 ine an account of the official German point of view. 
I am going to outline the reverse side of the picture, the 
side which may only be appreciated through unofficial 
contacts with German friends. Yet these unofficial con- 
tacts are, I believe, more truly representative of the Germany 
of 1939 than the parrot-cries taken from the controlled 
Press and flung assiduously at the foreign visitor. Between 
my Germany and the British point of view a bridge may 
be built on enduring foundations. 





COSs Wi] 
g ito 





Mr. §— The German people are enduring a terror, which exceeds 
first mR in ubiquity and intensity anything that the Western mind 
i200, al can conceive. They have accustomed themselves to it so 
I (“tif completely that all their casual actions and conversations 
y W.E8 conform automatically and even effortlessly to the frame- 
ill, wo work of opinions dictated by the régime. Thus almost all 
? Germans, whatever their real opinions, will repeat to 

strangers and acquaintances the phrases they have read in 
o Baim the morning’s issue of the Vélkischer Beobachter, believing 
being that they buy immunity thereby from the visits of the Secret 
4. Police, or even half suspecting that their opposite number 


to th : 

48 the & is in the pay of that body. Before he can lay bare his soul, 
airrai fg the German must first ascertain whether his friend has 
sts ig earned as many years in a Concentration Camp as he. Thus 


boy.f his whole life is carried on from morning till midnight in 
horitss @ an atmosphere of unremitting make-believe. The postman 
- ever g who delivers his letters, the milkman who leaves his ration 
d. agg of milk on the doorstep, the schoolmaster in the classroom, 
Mem the professor in the lecture hall, the maid who waits at 
table, the members of the family among themselves as long 
as there may be an uncertain person within hearing, all 
play their parts in this fantastic game of pretence. So well 
do they know their lines by now that they barely need the 
¢ "29 promptings of the Goebbels Press and wireless. 


001 &t 


It would be a grave mistake to identify this wonderfully 


hould 


a disciplined fagade with German public opinion. That is 
ral something quite different, about which it is most important 
lent that the British public should be informed. My own 
> impressions, gathered from well-informed sources during a 
ocr "TY Fecent visit to Germany, are as follows. 

hore. The average German is no longer a Nazi. The Opposi- 


aot | tion is enormously strong in all classes of the population 
by & and in all age-groups. Anti-Nazis have penetrated high into 
the ranks of the secret police and the counter-espionage 


service. There is general uncertainty and fear how 
» a the present situation will develop. All Germans fear and 
hs @ detest war. Most of them fear a Nazi victory even more 
nx @ ‘han defeat, since victory would perpetuate the intolerable 


D; @ Mernal tyranny. Their criticism is directed, not against 
our readiness for war, but against our weakness. They 
dread their own strength and want to help us to find the 
hx @ Weak spots in their own armoury. Therefore they regret 
that the British Government has chosen, as they put it, to 
betray the Czechs and at the same time to fight for the 
t: f Poles over Danzig and the Corridor. They have a genuine 
respect for the Czechs and the Czech tradition of orderly 
government in Central Europe. They would be quite pre- 
pared to accept the re-constitution of Czecho-Slovakia in 
its pre-Munich form. But they dislike the Poles and regard 
the present arrangement regarding Danzig and the Corridor 
a intolerable. It is for this reason that they are afraid 


i that Hitler will succeed in making a war on this issue appear 
i tolerable to the German people. Yet while they criticise 


the status quo in Eastern Europe, they share our dislike of 
"| the Nazi methods of altering it. They see that the Nazis 
are merely applying to foreign countries the same destruc- 
uve methods they have used against their own people. 
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ANOTHER VIEW 


be my By AMICUS GERMANORUM 


Other factors in the uncertainty are the decline in Franco- 
British prestige as a result of the Munich Agreement and 
its consequences and the delays in the conclusion of the 
Pact between Russia and the Western Powers. Germany 
is disquieted by rumours of a coming rapprochement 
between Hitler and Stalin and an agreement to partition 
Poland between them. This is regarded as the greatest 
long-term threat to the future of Europe. If, however, the 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations succeed, I was informed that 
there would be a gambling chance that the army might 
prefer to stake its existence on an internal revolution rather 
than on an unpopular war. As things stand at the moment, 
there is a widespread refusal to face the fact that further 
aggression will lead automatically to a general war. Yet 
German public opinion is so defeatist, in the sense rather 
that it hopes for defeat than that it expects it, thay the 
issue of such a war, if it comes, cannot be in doubt. 

The only real antipathy at the back of every German’s 
mind is reserved for Japan—so much is his loyalty to the 
Triangle worth. His feelings for Mussolini are best 
summed up in the words of the well-known Rhineland 
song: “Du kannst nicht treu sein: nein, nein, das kannst 
Du nicht.” There is also no anti-British feeling of any 
kind, though I found no one who could understand the 
policy of the British Government. Mr. Chamberlain is 
known as “ Grandpapa” and is not taken seriously. The 
Nazis think that he has deceived them, because they read 
into his no-more-war declaration an intention to abandon 
Eastern Europe to them. The anti-Nazis are unable to 
understand how he could be so badly informed as to mis- 
judge German psychology last September. They trust that 
our spies are better qualified to report military than political 
information. 

The encirclement campaign has entirely lost its effect. 
Encirclement is a stunt designed to appeal to minds 
swayed by an inferiority-complex which has entirely dis- 
appeared in present-day Germany. Indeed the Germans 
are reacting against all forms of propaganda. Even news 
from the B.B.C., although welcome and widely listened to, 
has aroused the suspicion since last March of trying to 
“get at” them for some purpose instead of reporting 
straight news. 

Germans detest the present terrorist methods of home 
and foreign policy and would like to put an end to them. 
Those who voted for Hitler in 1932 and 1933 did not vote 
for secret police on every doorstep. They voted for a more 
vigorous effort to get rid of reparations and secure equality 
of arms and the removal of the one-sided disabilities of the 
Versailles Treaty. Those who have co-operated with 
Hitler and concluded agreements with him in the internal 
government of Germany ask Great Britain to learn from 
their mistakes and realise before it is too late that no weight 
or significance is to be attached to any of Hitler’s offers 
Or promises, however attractive they may appear. They 
are mere tactical manoeuvres designed to gain a breathing- 
space until he can annihilate foreign statesmen and foreign 
countries as he once annihilated his allies inside Germany. 
It is believed that Hitler will follow out his own dynamic 
to the end and that the world has no option but to use 
every means of destroying the entire régime. 

Germany has by this time forgotten the unemployment 
era. She is pre-occupied with the shortage of labour, the 
deterioration of capital goods and the scarcity of food. The 
labour shortage, which is very grave in both town and coun- 
try, is partly due to deliberate ca-canny on the workers’ part. 
The workmen on the Western fortifications, although they 
enjoy higher wages and greater amenities than other groups 
of wage-earners, are outspoken in their criticism of the 
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Government. They object most of all to the sudden and 
arbitrary separation of men from their homes and families 
without warning or consultation and their transfer for an 
indefinite period to another part of the country where labour 
is more urgently required for military purposes. The 
depreciation and obsolescence of plant concerns the business 
men more nearly. They are unable to invest in the main- 
tenance of their ordinary business equipment, because all 
available factors of production are transferred by the 
Government to non-economic enterprises, such as those 
serving the Four Year Plan for substitute raw materials. 
But above all the shortage of food is slightly more serious 
each year than the last. This year cream has entirely dis- 
appeared ; the butter ration is only } Ib. per head per week, 
and even this amount cannot regularly be obtained. The 
meat supply is also uncertain, though, if ordered in advance, 
it is always possible to get a joint of some kind. The 
Germans are faced with a slow decline in their standard of 
life, to which in existing conditions they can see no end. 
This again is due directly to the stagnation of foreign trade 
and to the concentration of imports on raw materials. All 
the economic difficulties under which the people are suffering 
are traced directly to deliberate Government policies. 
Germans have begun to think as good Europeans. During 
my stay in Germany I heard the word “ Europe” used in 
a political sense more frequently and by a greater variety 
of people than during any corresponding period in any 
other country. The great wave of German nationalism 
which rose in 1930 and reached its crest in 1933 has now 
rolled backwards, leaving only weeds and driftwood behind. 
The reaction against extreme militarism, largely as a result 
of its exaggeration under Nazi rule, has gone far even in 
circles formerly associated with junker militarism. I believe 
that Germany today is less bellicose and less militaristic 
than at any time since the news of the Treaty of Versailles 
burst like a thunderclap over the heads of the German 
people in May, 1919. In these decisive days the Germans 
are behaving internally as the great, cultured nation which 
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those who know and love Germany always believed it to 

Yet Germans fear not unnaturally that the present apy. 
Nazi feeling in the world may be allowed to degenen, 
into an anti-German prejudice. Attacks on Germany x 
a country or any policy of breaking Germany up or inflicting 
upon her a second Versailles, as certain elements on ty 
Right in France would desire, would weaken or destroy th 
Opposition inside Germany and unite the country behing 
the present régime. As a matter of fact, in view of th 
strength of the Opposition and its desire to co-operate with 
the rest of Europe, such anti-German prejudice is les 
necessary and less well-founded than ever. Here are sony 
of the aims of the present Opposition, which might becom 
practical politics as soon as the Nazis are disposed of. 

1. A Congress in Vienna to draw up a new genenl 
settlement by free negotiation between all nations, whid 
should enjoy equal rights. 

2. The restoration of the Hohenzollern monarchy in , 
constitutional form. A suitable candidate would be Pring 
Luis Ferdinand, the second son of the Crown Prince. 


3. The re-establishment of the rule of law in nation 
and international affairs and of a powerful democratic 
Reichstag, based on universal suffrage. 

4. The de-militarisation of Germany, including the aboli- 
tion of conscription. 


5. The foundation of a United States of Europe, beginning 
in the economic field. 

The slogan “ Anti-Nazi but pro-German ” is not merely 
an excellent propaganda device for the Peace Front, which 
would have to be employed even if there were no Oppos- 
tion in Germany. It corresponds to the facts of the situa 
tion. British public opinion must not allow itself to be 
hustled a second time into a totally unjustified anti-German 
hysteria. A golden opportunity may soon present itself for 
coming to terms with a peaceful Germany. Britain mus 
remain sane enough to be capable of seizing it. 


POLICY 


BIRLEY 


[“ The Pope is understood to be devoting much of his time at Castel Gandolfo to the composition of his first Encyclical, 
which may be published on August 15th.”—The Times] 


HERE has been much speculation upon the probable 
orientation of Vatican policy with the accession of 
Cardinal Pacelli as Pius XII and the appointment of that 
extremely able and astute diplomat Cardinal Maglione as 
his Secretary of State. The opinion expressed in the Press 
of the democracies at the time of the conclave was that 
Pius XII would probably follow the anti-Nazi policy of 
the last years of Pius XI and hope was expressed that the 
new Pope would indirectly enter the political arena on the 
side of the democracies with his immense personal prestige 
and the weight of American Catholic opinion behind him. 
Since the Papal Coronation Prague has fallen, the Italians 
are in Tirana, Franco, congratulated by His Holiness on 
his “ Catholic victory,” has signed the Anti-Comintern Pact 
—and the Vatican has remained silent. Already there are 
signs of disappointment in the democratic Press and the 
present burst of papal diplomatic activity over the Danzig 
question is viewed with the gravest mistrust by so sympto- 
matic a democrat as M. Nizan of Ce Soir. 
This disappointment inevitable from the 


was outset 


because the estimate of Pius XI’s policy was incorrect. 
There was nothing fundamentally pro-democratic and anti- 
Nazi in the bitter struggle between the Vatican and Berlin. 
Douglas Reed is nearer the truth when he says “ the Church 
is not against Hitler from conviction, only on grounds 
(Insanity Fair, 249). 


of interest” Admittedly Vatican 


diplomacy is extremely active at the present time in Berlin, 
Warsaw and Paris; but a closer examination of Vatican 
technique and aims and the perennial springs of Vatican 
action, will prevent building false hopes of a pro-democratc 
orientation of Vatican policy under Pius XII or from reading 
pro Franco-British sympathies into the appeasement policy 
of the Holy See over Danzig and Tunis. The Vatican 
considers the interests neither of democracy nor totali- 
tarianism but the interests of the Catholic Church ; peace 
is the supreme interest of the Catholic Church, world-wat 
the supreme calamity. 

Gravitas Romana, an expression coined by Hildebrand, 
sums up the essential features of Vatican technique: 2 
calm produced by long traditions ; the capacity to wait and 
outlive ; the handling of large affairs in a temper mellowed 
by experience. It was used with consummate success by 
Cardinal Antonelli in dealing with Bismarck, and the 
history of the Kulturkampf showed how greatly the Chat- 
cellor had underestimated the strength of his opponents. 
The tradition of Vatican diplomacy is the oldest in Europe, 
and it is personified in Leo XIII and Cardinal Rampolla. 
The great members of the papal diplomatic service seem 
to acquire a certain sphinx-like detachment, disconcert- 
ing to secular statesmen ; nothing could be more embarrass- 
ing to a foreign envoy than Cardinal Gasparri’s habit during 
conversation of flicking his biretta with finger and thumb 
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yntil it fell off, whereupon he would replace it and begin 
the whole process again. 

Equipped with so disarming a technique the Vatican 
brings to the contemporary scene its own particular aims: 
to maintain the power and prestige of the Holy See and 
to guard the position and independence of the Catholic 
Church in every country in the world. In furthering these 
sims the Vatican is often deliberately opportunist. A 
Spanish diplomat told me of a conversation he had with 
General Franco in the early days of the Spanish civil 
war in which the Caudillo complained bitterly of the 
attitude of the Holy See to the Nationalist side. He 
explained to General Franco that the Vatican was sitting 
on the fence because a left-wing hegemony in Europe 
gemed to be on the cards, and if this were to come about 
the Vatican would somehow or other have to accommodate 
itself to the new situation and make some sort of modus 
civendi with Blum and Largo Caballero. The situation 
has now changed, Franco has won, the danger to the Church 
of a left-wing hegemony has passed. In August 1939 the 
ideological forces are nicely balanced, with the odds on a 
Nazi-Fascist hegemony in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
Consequently Pius XII is above all interested in finding 
a modus vivend: with Herr Hitler. 

At the time of Pius XI’s deaih relations between the 
Vatican and Berlin could not have been worse; already 
under his successor they have improved: a very close 
parallel to the situation after the death of Pius IX and the 
secession of Leo XIII in 1878. A working arrangement 
presents obvious advantages te both sides. Hitler finds it 
important to prevent the Holy See from using against the 
considerable influence in Rome, Madrid 
the big increase of the Catholic population 


its 


, 
Axis policy 


and Budapest ; 


THE 
By 


ig other day an Englishman said to me at luncheon: 
“I know how you must feel, but believe me when I tell 
you that the occupation of Bohemia and Moravia or a simi- 
larly drastic action was essentially necessary to make a real 
impression on the lethargic public opinion of this country 
and to make us wake up to the facts of the situation. Your 
country has rendered us a great service.” Sur ce I had 
another helping of raspberries (home-grown). 

The other day I met a German friend who is supposed 
to be very well informed indeed. Said he: “ If I did believe 
in reincarnation, I certainly would know that the Fuhrer 
is the reincarnation of Frederick the Great. He is the 
greatest soldier-diplomat we have had since Frederick the 
Great. It is miraculous how quickly he mastered the art of 
soldiery and strategy. The occupation of Bohemia and 
Moravia was a strategic necessity, long ago decided upon by 
the Fuhrer. At least 40 divisions would have been neces- 
sary to deal with Czecho-Slovakia, and 20 even after the 
Sudetenland had been cut off. Moravia and Slovakia are 
‘sential as a stepping-off place against Poland. Of course 
Munich was just a subterfuge.” (My friend used the ex- 
pression “ Augenauswischerei.”) “ Nothing ever did and 
never will interfere with the Fiihrer’s military plans once 
te makes up his mind. Naturally we must have Danzig 
and the Corridor and Upper Silesia, and we shall. We also 
must have an absolutely free hand in Central Europe and 
te Balkans. Italy on the other hand will be given a free 
tand in Africa to compensate her for the German drive to 
te Mediterranean. If your people (meaning Czechs) ever 
ty any funny business it will be suppressed with utmost 
tuthlessless—that I know for a fact.” Refreshed and 
‘nlightened I proceeded on my way. 

The other day I met an old Hungarian friend and asked 
him whether Hungary was not looking at what is left of 


OTHER 


JAN MASARYK 


in the Reich in the past year needs careful handling, especi- 
ally in Bohemia and the Tyrol ; the more Hitler becomes 
conscious of the Hapsburg heritage the more inevitably will 
he seek some sort of collaboration with the Papacy. To the 
Pope it is essential to save the Church in Germany from 
being reduced to a Ghetto and to prevent the whole weight 
of German influence in Central Europe and Spain from 
being directed against the Church. There has already been 
a notable decrease of the persecution of the Church in the 
Greater Reich. Everything points to a _Berlin-Vatican 
rapprochement because such a rapprochement is in the best 
interests of both parties. 

While the supreme interests of the Church are world 
peace and a truce with Berlin, there are other problems 
which occupy the attention of the new Pope: better rela- 
tions with the Phanar; the repeal of the Lay Laws in 
France ; the situation in China ; above all the reconstruc- 
tion of the Spanish Church, the success of which will largely 
determine the future of the Church in Latin America, and 
especially Mexico. The question that faces Pius XII 1s: 
will the Falangist movement accept the pressure of the 
German Embassy and take a decided anti-Catholic turn or 
will it accept the traditional Catholicism of the Golden Age 
as the basis for the new Spain? In the latter event (and the 
sending of Senor Cuesta, the head of the Falangist move- 
ment, to the Vatican as Ambassador Extraordinary for the 
Papal Coronation seems reassuring to Catholics) the 
immense cultural influence of Spain in Latin America will 
be thrown on the side of the Church. 


Neither the democratic nor 
count on the support of the Holy See. 
a policy in any given situation which is 
of the Catholic Church. 


the totalitarian States can 
Pius XII will pursue 


in the best interests 


DAY 


Slovakia as the next addition to the lands of the Crown of 
Saint Stephen. Said he: “Not for a long ume. We want 
the Slovaks to have a good dose of the Germans 
Before long the Germans will succeed (as only they know 


Srer 
urs 


how) in making themselves thoroughly hated, and some day 
our charice will come. You (meaning the Czechs) have 
done more for Slovakia and Sub-Carpathia (where my 


informant has been recently) than Hungary would have 
done in a century—so why should we hurry?” Having 
delivered himself of these words of wisdom my friend left 
me to my own thoughts. (I am a Slovak on my father’s 
side. 

The other day, walking down Piccadilly, I recognised a 
familiar figure—a frend from Prague whom I have known 
for many, many years. I rushed up to him and touched his 
shoulder. He looked at me, turned white and said: “ For 
God’s sake go away, I have reason to believe that I am 
being watched by the Germans.” I walked up Half Moon 
Street wondering what next. 

These are experiences of the past two weeks. 

In Prague, while everything is being stolen that the 
gangsters, calling themselves Protectors, can lay their hands 
on (they are even trying to steal the soul of my people, in 
which they are having no success whatever, thank God), a 
week of German culture was held. Hacha and the rest o 
the poor Czech dignitaries had to attend. Mozart an 
Schubert was played to S.S. and S.A. in uniform—our 
people have no uniform, it has been stolen by the Germans 


a 


f. 


Himmler has recently visited Prague and the terror has 
increased to a still less human pitch. Himmler is treading 
where good King Wenceslaus once did. European moral 
and ethical gilt-edged securities have reached an unprece- 
dentedly low level. 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE SOVIET 


By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 


HEN Stalin in 1934 informed the Soviet world that 

“the writer is the engineer of the soul” the literary 
profession had no further cause for worry. It is true that 
the slogan, though welcome by all, was not understood by 
some. I was at a meeting of authors when a fair-haired 
poet asked for an explanation. “I do not for a moment 
dispute the words of our great leader,” said he, “ but when 
I looked up the word ‘soul’ in our Soviet cncyclopaedia 
it said ‘ Soul—abolished by Karl Marx.’” “Be sure,” 
replied a colleague quickly, “the next edition will say: 
* Soul—restored by Stalin.’” 

Up to that time writers had been in thraldom partial or 
complete to the proletariat. “ It was,” a novelist complained, 
“like a Masonic Lodge to which the password was 
‘Labour.’” The MSS. of workers, their wives and {families 
were welcomed by the State publishing-houses. No matter 
how dull the theme, how bad the style, how illiterate the 
grammar, they were acclaimed. Whereas the poor intelli- 
gentsia were rejected wholesale. 

The flood of books thus issued met with a queer set- 
back. The Russian people with their newly-acquired school- 
ing, eager for live stories and biographies, rejected the 
proletariat output. Contemporary sales steadily fell, while 
pre-revolution authors—Tolstoi, Turgenev, Tckehov and 
the rest—soared to the skies. Scott was a best-seller in 
those days. Gorki, who was always the ministering angel 
between Stalin and the people, pointed out that the State 
was losing its public. As a consequence the Labour rule 
of literature ended and the Union of Soviet Writers, with- 
out class distinction, took its place. Since then the position 
has stabilised. 

Membership of the Union is restricted to those who have 
produced and published at least one original work, the 
Committee being the final judge of its merits. The Unioa 
does not control the book-market, but representatives are 
on the board of every publishing-house throughout Russia. 
If one house rejects a manuscript, another may accept it. 
There are as many literary coteries in Russia as in Eng- 
land. The Union is represented on the boards of magazines 
and reviews. The newspaper Press is outside their orbit. 
The result of this abolition of class distinction has been 
extraordinary. The whole of the U.S.S.R. is book-conscious. 
An edition is bought up before it is actually issued. 
Sholokov’s Quiet Flows the Don sold 11,000,000 Russian 
copies and 2,000,000 in Ukrainian and other translations. 
Chukowsky, author of the most delicious fairy tales, The 
Wedding of the Fly, &c., averages 9,000,000. Marshak, the 
children’s author, 7,000,000, while a beginner like Adven- 
chenko reached the respectable figure of 200,000 with his 
novel | Love. 

The idea for a book having been submitted, and the book 
discussed and commissioned, the author receives a fourth 
of the agreed price on signing a contract. He draws an 
occasional advance while engaged on the work, and receives 
the balance—if any—on delivering the complete copy ; 
author’s fees vary of course with prospective sales. The 
first edition is computed at 100,000 copies. For each suc- 
cessive edition 60 per cent. of the initial amount is paid. 
On this basis writers make enormous sums, which, however, 
are mulcted by income-tax and further by their impecunious 
brethren. There is a Literary Fund which “ helps ” those 
temperamental people who cannot settle down to a steady 
output. One charming individual signed no fewer than six 
contracts, drew the advance on each and never did a stroke 
for three years. The Soviet holds that creative work should 
not be hampered by financial considerations, and publishing- 
houses take long views in regard to delivery dates, but it 
was felt that this particular genius had gone far enough. 


Moscow, uly 
He was only saved from legal proceedings by the funy 
which cashed up. 

“The Engineers of the Soul,” like other artists in ty 
U.S.S.R., have special privileges. Blocks of flats wig 
soundproof walls and wide balconies are reserved for they 
tenancy. The most beautiful old buildings are used fy 
their clubs, and outside every city there are “ settlements” 
where a writer, man or woman, can loaf and seek inspir. 
tion. In Moscow the headquarters of the Union is th 
eighteenth-century house immortalised by Tolstoi in Wy 
and Peace. It remained unscathed throughout the revoly. 
tion and has an atmosphere of spacious serenity. Th, 
windows look out on green lawns and linden trees with 
their curiously haunting scent. It is here that the successfy! 
novelists and playwrights receive the more promising ¢ 
the amateurs who bomt+-d them with MS. 

Since the abolition of class-distinctions a fever of creation 
has seized on the people. Everyone yearns to write. Epic 
flock in from all sides. Those who cannot get into the 
magazines or book-market express themselves in the wall 
newspapers produced by every farm, factory, &c. One may 
liken this graphomania to the literary impetus of the Eliz. 
bethan era. There is the same quickening of consciousness 
to new ideas and experiences. But here the resemblane: 
ends. The literary trend in Russia today is still towards 
mass rather than individual interpretation. The vast crowds 
that surge all over the country, exploring with hungry 
curiosity the farthest boundary of their huge domain, travel 
as a unit, absorb as a unit, and as a unit react. Sholokoy 
has most successfully exploited this technique. His theme 
unfolds like a vigorous film, but no one human being stands 
out. It is type-creation. 

Contemporary style, pre-revolution authors consider, is 
improving. It was Gorki who told his young eaglets that 
it was not enough for them to know what to write, they 
must know how to write, and to achieve this knowledge 
they must study with respect and assiduity the great creative 
artists of the nineteenth century—national and foreign. 
This has borne fruit. Professors dwell in these days on the 
importance of pure Russian, and nearly a generation of 
University training for all classes has had its effect. In th 
ultimate the Russian modern novel will, I feel, take its place 
with the classic examples. But not, so Gorki insisted, “ unt 
a Soviet woman as outstanding as Anna Karenina has been 
given to the world.” 

The civil war is still the central theme for novels, films 
and plays. Domestic life is reserved for short stories and 
humorous sketches. Jealousy and sex-passion have litte 
power of inspiration. I discussed the point in the Writers 
Club with Kataev, author of the comedy Squaring the 
Circle and the story of Lone White Sail, one of the mos 
popular films in England as in Russia. There is, however, 
he considers, a difference in the method of approach towards 
the revolution. For the first time young writers are realising 
the historic significance of the struggle, and exploring al 
possible documentary evidence. The collective farm them 
comes a good second, with industrial and political life. Th 
latter, however, always induces propaganda which destroys 
art. Authors keep in touch with their public in more ways 
than one. They usually spend some time each year on 2 
farm or in a factory bringing their knowledge up to date 
They are heckled severely and in public on technical error, 
and occasionally on matters of probability and motive. 

The most popular films showing in Moscow are Alex 
Tolstoi’s Peter I as the first rebuilder of Russia, Parted 
Friends, a story of the War, and Lenin in October. The 
theatrical repertory includes Pavel Griokiv, the story of 
heroic worker who defeated a Kulak, while The Aris‘octa® 
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by Pogodin, played in London by Unity Theatre, is a 
perennial success. The more serious playhouses are shut, 
for the companies go on tour from June to August. 

The Soviet has a keen appreciation of foreign writers of 
all schools and creeds. The most popular at the moment 
js Aldous Huxley, not only among authors. He is also 
appreciated by students and the intelligentsia. Liam 
O'Flaherty is read and Bernard Shaw sells prodigiously, 
like G. K.’s Father Brown and The Man who was Thursday. 
Ernest Hemingway holds his own with Dreiser. Shakes- 
peare remains a safe box-office draw—lI felt embarrassed 
when a dramatic critic told me that the birthday had been 
made a matinée festival with banquets, special shows and 
celebrations all over the U.S.S.R. He enquired what we 


had done. Soviet critics hold that Shakespeare in drawing 
Shylock wished to show the evil consequences of the 
Capitalist system as a purely money-making concern. 

Dickens remains a favourite. Spurned by our own young 
people, he is devoured by the Soviet girl and boy. To 
authors of maturity he is a boon companion, We were 
talking in the Club dining-room. It has fine oak panels and 
a wide fireplace—far away from up-to-date flats and electric 
stoves. A waiter of the old school directed a young recruit 
in the serving of hors d’oeuvres and the dispensing of vodka. 
“The stationary and the flying waiter in David Copper- 
field,” said somebody, and we all drank a toast to the 
memory of Dickens and the brotherhood of writers the 
world over. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S POSITION 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


[The United States Congress is expected 


HE first session of President Roosevelt’s fourth Congress 

is adjourning, having defeated him right and left on 
matters domestic and foreign. It witnessed the partial 
triumph of a coalition against the President, composed of all 
the Republicans and about one-third of the Democrats, 
mostly Southern Conservatives. Yet the President’s pro- 
gramme was not dismembered, and his defeats did not turn 
into a rout. Towards the end Mr. Roosevelt recovered his 
good humour, accepted what Congress offered with philo- 
sophy, and prepared to rebuild his political fences by not 
appearing to do anything at all. 

His transcontinental trip, which was to have been an 
appeal to the country on foreign policy and an exploration 
as to third term chances, is now deferred until late Septem- 
ber, and is described as just a quick trip to get to the San 
Francisco Fair. Actually, the President seeks to avoid the 
impression of campaigning. He knows that the most effective 
appeal to the public is as Chief Executive, above politics, 
rather than as a political leader. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance of his defeat on the Neutrality 
Law without threatening to appeal to public opinion, which 
seemed to support him, was, I believe, based on the hope 
that he has set a big trap for the Republicans and the 
isolationists, into which they have walked. Of course, the 
President hoped to get free from the restrictions of the 
mandatory arms embargo. But he knows as well as anybody 
that these restrictions are more psychological than real. They 
do not come into effect at all until a war is declared, and not 
inescapably then. 

But the President has announced that on the day war 
appears likely he will call a special session of Congress. 
Many Republican and Democratic leaders have promised 
that then they will be ready to free the President from the 
embargo restrictions. Some of them would go further than 
he would. But the Republican position is particularly un- 
tenable. Several of the party’s leading Senators let it be 
known that, while they oppose the mandatory arms embargo, 
they would not vote against it now for Parliamentary reasons, 
and that they are taking a chance that war will not come in 
the next five months before Congress returns. They were 
soundly scolded in the leading newspapers, mostly of their 
own party. And if a war crisis does come, they will have to 
back down hill rapidly and awkwardly, and all the advan- 
tages will lie with the President. That is why he has turned 
cheerful after his defeat. 

The State Department, with public opinion behind it, is 
watching the Far Eastern situation with continuing suspense 
and uncertainty. Great Britain’s acceptance of circumstances, 
in the Craigie-Arita agreement, was not taken here as a major 
surrender, for it was well recognised that the British Govern- 
ment had been under almost intolerable pressure, and with 
@ possible European crisis ahead had to do the best it could 


to adjourn on August Sth till January] Washington 


for the time being in the Orient. But the American Govern- 
ment is all the more determined not to retreat from its own 
Asiatic position—as its denunciation of its trade treaty with 
Japan shows—but to insist upon the legality of its treaty 
rights and to keep the record straight, in the hope that one 
day the crises will be over and the maintenance of this 
position can be turned to advantage. The State Department, 
therefore, is taking advantage of the distinction the Japanese 
continue to draw between British and American policy, and 
taking what temporary comfort it can from the numerous 
conciliatory gestures Tokyo offers. Secretary Hull is being 
as non-provocative as he can be. For instance, in the most 
recent case—when an American sailor was beaten on July 
22nd—Mr. Hull announced the incident with a list of two 
others, both of which had been satisfactorily adjusted and 
“ satisfaction ” given. He is unwilling to play into the hands 
of the Japanese hot-heads, hence is far from “ waging ” 
neutrality in the Far East. There is not so very much 
difference between the American and the new British 
position. The British do not fully grant belligerent rights, 
and the United States grants a qualified sort of belligerent 
rights by keeping arms off American ships going into 
Japanese-controlled ports. 

And now, with Congress adjourning, President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull are ready to continue with their policy 
of encouraging the “ democracies,” undaunted by the defeat 
on neutrality, and anxious to indicate to the world that it will 
be a defeat only if so interpreted. The Executive’s powers 
in foreign policy, as the Supreme Court affirmed in 1936— 
oddly enough, in an arms-embargo case—are “ delicate, 
plenary, and exclusive.” The Court also emphasised “ the 
unwisdom of requiring Congress in this field of govern- 
mental power to lay down narrowly definite standards by 
which the President is to be governed.” These judicial stric- 
tures arouse the rather quixotic speculation that if a case 
should ever be brought to trial under the present arms em- 
bargo law, that statute might be found unconstitutional on the 
ground that it marks a Congressional infringement of execu- 
tive prerogative in foreign affairs. 

The net outcome of the session of Congress, for the time 
at least, is to weaken the President’s position in all fields. 
The majority coalition against him shows how difficult would 
be his path to a third-term nomination and election. In 
this connexion, Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment as administra- 
tor of the new Federal Security Agency of Paul V. McNutt, 
late High Commissioner to the Philippines, aroused intense 
speculation. Mr. McNutt is an avowed candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination next year, but pledged 
to withdraw if the President wants to run. He was a very 
strong Governor of Indiana, and has made a record as an 
aggressive and capable administrator and diplomat in the 
Philippines. 
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Mr. McNutt is a striking figure, standing six feet tall, with 
a smooth shock of prematurely silver hair, a bronze com- 
plexion, and vitality to go with his good looks. He is a 
powerful political speaker, a man of some legal eminence, 
has an iron constitution and a wide acquaintance politically. 
He is truly a formidable candidate for the presidential 
nomination—or has become so with President Roosevelt's 
adoption of him into the family. As head of the Federal 
Security Agency he will administer the Social Security 
Board, which distributes old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits; he will run the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. 
which care for the nation’s youth. Between these two big 
groups—youth and age—he has a powerful hold on the war 
veterans, the American Legion, of which he was once 
National Commander. 


WHAT IS 


By OUR MEDICAL 


HE question of malnutrition in this country—as apart 

from the wider and much more complex problem in 
this respect in India and some of the Crown Colonies—has 
recently received much public attention ; and many rather 
divergent statements have been made about its existence and 
extent. It is therefore well, in considering the subject, to 
attempt some definition of the word. In the strictest sense, 
it would probably be true to say that a child was suffering 
from malnutrition whose health and growth were being im- 
paired as the result of some definite food factor—a lack of 
the right sort of foods in the right proportions, an excess of 
some particular sort of food or foods, or some inherent defect 
of digestion or absorption, whereby the foods taken are pre- 
vented from adequately fulfilling their purpose. An adult 
could be said to be suffering from malnutrition if his or her 
health or working capacity was impaired from the same 
causes. Thus defined, many wealthy as well as many per- 
sons of moderate or small means could be said to be suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. Obesity no less than emaciation 
could be a true expression of it. 

The word is probably, however, most commonly used, and 
most commonly understood, as meaning a condition of sub- 
normal health or development due to a lack of enough of the 
right sorts of food, or, in other words, a condition of starvation 
or semi-starvation. And according to some estimates there 
are many hundreds of thousands or even millions of people in 
this country who are, in this sense, suffering from malnutri- 
tion. These very large estimates are usually based rather on 
inference than actual personal observation—the line of 
reascning being that an adequate daily or weekly amount of 
the right sorts of food, according to present-day scientific 
standards and at present prices, costs a known amount of 
money ; and that, if an individual or family income does 
not admit of this expenditure, malnutrition must be the 
logical consequence. The incomes received, or stated to be 
received, by large numbers of families are then recorded 
with other data; and the estimates of the numbers of 
sufferers from malnutrition are based on an analysis of the 
results. 

If we do now in fact know the last word about food- 
values, and if we did in fact know the real exact income of 
the families canvassed and how it was spent, and if proper 
allowances were made for the age and occupational energy 
demands of each of the individuals concerned, this would, 
of course, be a very strong line of argument ; and, even as 
it is, it may to a certain extent be valid. But, on the other 
hand, actual observation, especially in respect of the younger 
population, cannot be said to have revealed, except possibly 
in certain depressed or temporarily depressed areas, any very 
marked degree of general malnutrition. 

It must be admitted, however, that the assessment of 
degrees of nutrition and malnutrition is by no means an easy 
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For the first time, therefore, a forceful heir-apparent com, 
into sight. It was to the surprise of everybody that ty 
President showered favour on Mr. McNutt, and the Feder 
Security Agency is the greatest political opportunity of 
year. A few days later the President drove to a 12-acre be 
field on his Hyde Park family estate and signed deeds giving 
the land to the Government. On it will be built a Memoria) 
library and depository for the Roosevelt papers. To thy 
spot, the President has announced, he hopes to retire, Work 
at his papers, and perhaps assume the rdle of an ede 
statesman, Was this hay-field ceremony, hurriedly pe. 
formed the other day, a delicate hint that the President ; 
preparing to retire next year? Stranger ways have bee 
chosen by previous Presidents to let their intentions 
known. 


MALNUTRITION ? 


CORRESPONDENT 


matter. As regards children and young people, a commonly 
applied standard is that of stature, of comparative height 
and weights at specified ages. But such a standard, though 
giving a certain amount of valuable information, cannot be 
said to be final. Both in children and adults there is a 
family and racial factor in stature apart altogether from diet 
and nutrition ; and a thin, wiry boy or girl may be just « 
healthy and innocent of malnutrition as a taller and heavier 
boy or girl. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to averages, to the com 
parison of large groups with ene another, it would be diff- 
cult to deny the relationship between adequate and proper 
food and height and weight. And from this point of view— 
and again especially in respect of the younger generation— 
most of the figures go to show, where such records exist and 
can be tested, a very considerable increase in average height 
and weight, at the same age, in the children and young 
people of today as compared with similar groups of thirty o 
sixty years ago. And this is probably true of all classes in 
the community. In the Eton of Praed, in the early eighteen 
hundreds, a boy of five-foot-ten was sufficiently rare as to be 
worth remarking. That is certainly not the case today 
And in any thousand contemporary public schoolboys, as m 
any thousand so-called working-class boys of eighteen years 
of age, there would almost certainly be found a far greater 
proportion of six-foot and eleven-stone boys than in equ 
valent groups of the last and preceding generations. 

Making every allowance for all other possible factors, thi 
could hardly have come about if there had been a decline in 
national nutrition; and indeed most of the comparative 
Stature evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that, 
relatively at any rate, there has in fact been a very marked 
improvement in this respect. The steady drop in the m 
cidence and mortality rate of pulmonary tuberculosis—@ 
disease largely conditioned by defective nutrition—would 
also appear to be confirmatory presumptive evidence of this 

It is justifiable, therefore, to be on guard against a 100 
sweeping and too pessimistic view of the amount of national 
malnutrition. But that is not to advocate complacence. It 
has to be remembered that there is no absolute standard it 
this matter. We do not yet know what the right sort of 
food, in the right amounts, available for all the people ® 
these islands, is still capable of achieving in terms of health, 
stature, and energy. And it is certainly the case that there 
are many thousands of children and adults amongst us whe 
would be finer, more energetic, happier, and more beautiful 
human specimens if they had more and better—and it may b& 
added better prepared—food at their disposal than they have 
at present. And whatever the means, social, financial, and 
educational, taken to achieve this end, there can be no doubt 
that the result would be a national investment of the highest 
order. 
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TRUSTING THE LIONS 


By CLELAND SCOTT 


NE of the advantages of living in Kenya is that one 
Ov: keep as pets animals that would either be too 
expensive Or too dangerous to have loose half the day in 
England. People tell you that it is “ madness ” to imagine 
that one can trust a full-grown lion: this, or the contrary, 
I am in the process of proving. At the moment I have 
a pair of tw enty-month-old lions which certainly show more 
promise of remaining tame than any others I have kept. 

The lion is probably more misunderstood than any other 
animal. He is a creature of character, and thoroughly 
independent, who does or does not do sundry things because 
he does, or does not, feel that way at certain times. Further, 
he is a very great bluffer and is far from heroic at heart. 
In fact he will always react favourably, from the human 
point of view, to a show of force, believing completely that 
discretion is the better part of valour. If you push him 
too far, on the other hand, or he considers that any situation 
has lasted long enough, then you have a beast who takes 
the initiative so that possibly you or he may have to die. 
A lioness is infinitely more courageous at any time. 

This particular pair of lions, Romeo and Juliet, were 
born in captivity, and from an early age enjoyed motoring. 
From six months of age they regarded the farm lorry 
4s an amusing toy, and Romeo often seats himself at the 
wheel as though he had been born a chauffeur. The last 
month or two Juliet has taken to grunting as soon as the 
engine is started up: ofter she is joined by her brother, 
who synchronises his voice with hers to perfection. They 
know, of course, that the lorry brings in their food, in the 
shape of zebra and antelope, and their grunting might be 
interpreted in a variety of ways: to wish one good hunting, 
to speed the parting guest, or as a plea not to go away and 
leave them behind. 

As soon as they arrived on the large poultry-farm on 
which I live they were allowed to roam loose. This worked 
well for a time until they began to kill young chickens, 
and later Juliet started on grown hens. After that they were 
confined to a netting-run part of the day. One could, by 
a series of fences, safeguard the poultry, but one cannot 
be sure what the lions might do on some other farm ; 
neighbours have not the same trust and confidence in 
Romeo and Juliet that I have. I am quite sure that they 

return, either because they felt like it, or 
e they were hungry. 

A week or so ago they broke out of their rather flimsy 
bedroom and spent two nights and one day in the “ wide 
open spaces.” Having got out they blotted an excellent 
copybook by tearing a sheet of corrugated iron off the 


would always 


duck-house and killing the seven inmates: they did not 
bother to eat them, which was pleasing. They had been 
inno hurry to depart, for their tracks were found outside 
various bedroom windows and in the flower beds. After 


trekked over two miles and began to chase a 
neighbour’s horses next evening. I got a rope round Romeo, 
but myself and four boys were unable to hold him. Next 
morning I found by their tracks that they had returned 
to within half a mile; when I located them later they 
followed me home like two great dogs. Theirs had been 
4 poor week-end, as the only animal to which they had 
got really close was undoubtedly a skunk, and their effluvium 
was dreadful. 

Romeo is positively touching in his affection for me, 
but the trouble is he does not realise his own strength 
nor his weight. When he stands on his hind legs he 
dwarfs my six feet, and he does not realise that human skin 
8 much more vulnerable than his sister’s. He comes 
and rubs himself against my legs like a giant cat, making 
litle grunts of pleasure, and then he spoils it by nipping 
me in the calf, or suddenly leaping up on my shoulder. 


that they 


Juliet is on the whole less demonstrative but more 
reliable. She will get into a rage, or a panic, and in five 
minutes you can caress her as though nothing had happened. 
She adores to be scratched, and when one does this she 
“fleas” one just like a dog: a favourite ground is the 
human ear, but never does she bite, just nibbles gently, but 
nibble something she must to get full value. One theory I 
have definitely disproved is that the taste of human blood 
excites lions. Often they scratch by mistake and I have let 
both lick away my fresh blood ; sometimes they wrinkle 
their noses in distaste, otherwise the reaction is nil. 

In their early days they spent most of their time indoors 
and one armchair was set aside for them. Then both could 
be comfortable in it, but as they grew Romeo proved most 
ungallant and would not let his sister share it with him. 
Whenever she got in first his procedure was simple and 
effective ; he just sat on top of her till from sheer discomfort 
at his great weight she left it to him. Today the chair 
can only contain him if he parks his hindquarters on one 
arm, his fat stomach in the seat, and his forequarters on 
the other arm. 

In the past I found that lions disliked natives, particularly 
strange ones. Romeo and Juliet know the regular staff 
perfectly, but any stranger is spotted instantly. With the 
indoor boys they are remarkably tolerant. One in particular 
seems to like them, and him they treat as a piece of furni- 
ture ; the other is nervous and it is he whom they like to 
stalk, a favourite amusement being to flip at his kanzu—a 
white surplice-like affair—as he waits at table. 

Lions are observant creatures, which immediately notice 
any new piece of furniture or any alteration in a room, and 
this of course has to be investigated. For a long time 
they used to love playing in my bedroom, the great attrac- 
tion being a chest of drawers on the top of which was 
fixed a big mirror ; they used to jump on to it—lions love 
to survey the world from a height—and sweep off the 
contents. This was grand until Juliet once misjudged her 
spring, landed on the edge, and overtipped it, shivering 
the mirror into pieces. Their powers of jumping, 
even from rest, are superb. Every now and then 
Romeo wakes from slumber during luncheon, and, being an 
impatient brute, starts rushing about and at odd times puts 
a foot through a window-pane. When they were smaller 
one often used to hop out of a window while the other 
stayed inside ; the one indoors used to rub frantically at 
2 pane with a sort of window cleaner’s action ; nowadays 
no pane can stand much of that. 

As regards food, until recently Romeo would eat nothing 
but raw meat, blood, and water. Juliet has alwavs been 
keen to try new dishes and thoroughly appreciated cream, 
butter, and one or two sauces, as well as toying with cooked 
meat ; she sometimes stands up and removes a joint from 
the sideboard. Lately they were introduced to raw eggs, 
and now both will eat a dozen at a sitting. They consume 
a lot of the shell and lick one’s fingers until they are clean: 
about this they are amazingly gentle and never even break 
the skin when one’s hand is half inside their mouths. 

In many ways they are remarkably human and one can 
tell at a glance the mood they are in. Romeo especially 
has an unmistakable look in his eye warning you that he is 
in a playful or naughty mood. More than any other animal 
they sense the state of mind of anyone who comes along. 
Some people they ignore totally, and there is no animal 
who can look so completely through you as a lion. A few 
they like on sight and some they dislike. Anyone who 
exhibits nervousness they at once treat differently. As 
far as I and a friend are concerned we hope to continue 
to have them into the house and loose in the garden for 


always. Time alone will prove if we can. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NLESS some thunderbolt intervenes, the House of 

Commons will adjourn this week for the summer recess. 
The hilarity which usually enlivens the last day of term will 
this Friday be stilled by sad and even sullen apprehensions ; 
sore feelings may remain over from Wednesday’s debate ; 
the atmosphere of comradely leave-taking which on the eve of 
other holidays has warmed the lobbies will be replaced by a 
chill of reserve ; there will be few prizes and no play-boxes. 
It would be unfair to assert that those who have imposed 
upon us these two months of holiday were actuated by per- 
sonal convenience. True it is that it has been an exhausting 
session and that the Whips and Ministers have merited 
respite. Yet the issue between those who urge an automatic 
reunion before the end of August and those who press for a 
full two months’ adjournment cuts deeper than any holiday 
plans. It is an issue, essentially, of Parliamentary and even 
constitutional principle. 

* * * * 

In the foreground of the controversy stands the Prime 
Minister’s assertion that he sees no reason to anticipate 
another crisis in the near future. His critics, on the other 
hand, are of the opinion that Herr Hitler will almost cer- 
tainly stage another trial of nerves within the next few weeks. 
The Government also contend that to summon the House 
for the last week of August would have an unsettling effect 
upon the country, and would be interpreted in Berlin as a 
proof that our nerves are in fact becoming frayed. The 
critics disagree with this contention. The country sees no 
reason why Members of Parliament should not sacrifice their 
holidays as others are doing ; upon the Germans the re- 
current vigilance of the House of Commons would act as a 
deterrent. In the background of the controversy hangs a 
righteous dread of secret diplomacy. The House of Com- 
mons do not wish to be faced, as they were faced last 
September, with a crisis the preliminary stages of which will 
have been decided without their knowledge or consent. 
They fear lest the inevitable imprecisions of a dual policy 
may expose this country to the charge of diplomatic 
duplicity. Had the House, for instance, been unable to ex- 
tort from the Government a precise definition of the scope 
of the Tokyo formula, that ambiguous document might have 
continued to mean something wholly different to each of the 
contracting parties. Elucidation, in that instance, was 
essential ; if the House adjourns for two months there will 
be no opportunity, in other instances, for similar elucidation. 

* * * * 

We are told by Mr. Chamberlain’s newspapers that to 
propose the reassembly of Parliament is “ only another form 
of criticism of the Prime Minister.” Surely such a statement 
is both dangerous and unfair. Dangerous, because it implies 
a Fuhrerprinzip under which the Legislature is precluded 
from questioning the Executive. Unfair, since it attributes 
false motives to men who are deeply perturbed by the dangers 
of the next two months, and since it ignores the unselfishness 
and good sense of the House as a whole. In the atmosphere 
created by such insinuations the adjournment comes to many 
of us, not as a welcome release from arduous duties, but as 
an autocratic gesture of dismissal. 

* * * * 


There are those also who contend that the slightest indi- 
cation of lack of confidence in the present Government will 
encourage the militant Powers to believe that British opinion 
is divided on the issue of resistance. Such an argument dis- 
plays ignorance both of the temper of Great Britain and of 
the temperament of the Nazi leaders. It is not the official 


Oppositions nor the dissident Nationals who will convey to 
Obersalzburg the impression of any weakening of our public 
will. 


If Herr Hitler be under any illusions regarding the 


temper of this country he derives those illusions, p 
from the critics, but from the more fanatical supporters ¢ 
the Prime Minister. It will be from the self-appointe 
missionaries of appeasement, from the dupes of The Lin 
and the Anglo-German Review, from the  untutorg 
Munichois who angle for invitations to Nuremberg, anj 
from those informers who have maintained their discredited 
contacts with Herr von Ribbentrop, that the Fihrer yj 
derive the impression that our gigantic national effort is no 
more than some flaccid motion of defiance and that there ar 
still those within the circle of Downing Street who hope tp 
purchase peace at the cost of other people’s liberties and ¢ 
our own eventual degradation 
* * * * 

It was blind mouths such as these who misled the Germa 
Government in 1914 and who exposed us to the accusation 
that by such private assurances we had inveigled Germany 
into an ambush which proved her destruction. No Germa 
really believes that prominent people in this country ca 
visit Obersalzburg without first obtaining the approval of 
their Government. The most well-meaning and unofficial 
visit is thus interpreted by Nazi opinion as some surrep- 
titious mission; the most vapid letters from Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s London admirers are hailed as inspired mes- 
sages, indicating that our armament is little more than a sop 
to quieten the war-mongers and that the spirit of Munich 
still debilitates the inner councils of the realm. 

* * * * 

The only hope of maintaining peace lies in our being able 
to convince Herr Hitler that a German victory is not 3 
physical possibility, but that a general peace, honourable to 
Germany, can be made a physical possibility. We must de- 
prive him simultaneously of ambition and despair. The 
danger of appeasement was that it endeavoured to purchas 
momentary alleviation by successive sacrifices ; the value of 
the Peace Front is that it first creates a collective force 
demonstrably superior to the strength of the Axis and then 
offers the Axis the prospect of a durable and general settk- 
ment. In one hand we hold the sword ; in the other th 
olive-branch. Such a policy should command the support 
of all reasonable men and women. Our only fear is lest, 
when Parliament stands adjourned, the inner Cabinet may 
shift the olive-branch to their right hand and the sword t 
their left. 

* + * * 

It would be too early, as yet, to proclaim our terms o 
peace. Any such pronouncement (and it should be maé 
pragmatically, perhaps even unilaterally) should follow and 
not precede a water-tight agreement with Russia. It should 
aim, not at satisfying the aspirations of Germany and Italy 
(which are indefinable because unlimited) but at fortifying 
the conscience of the anti-Fascist world. The sacrifices 
which Germany would be asked to make are the restoration 
of Czech liberties and the acceptance of general disarmé 
ment. In return for two such fundamental concessions we 
should ourselves be prepared to offer the most remunerative 
alternatives to war. My German friends write to me about 
the satisfaction of their “just claims.” What are those 
claims? They have got evacuation, the Lausanne cancella- 
tion of reparation, rearmament, the Saar, the Rhineland, the 
Anschluss, and the Sudeten Germans. They ask for Danzg 
today; tomorrow they will be clamouring for colonies, fot 
repayment of sums received in reparation, for an equivalent 
of the ships surrendered at Scapa Flow. 

* * * * 

Pondering upon these dark possibilities, I paced the 
Terrace of the House of Commons. The harvest mooa 
loomed over Southwark ; below throbbed the fierce red eve 
of Mars. 
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THE 


DUTCH INDIES AND JAPAN 


By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


Ir is estimated that, as far as fields at present prospected are 
concerned, there is not, at the present rate of consumption, 
more than fifty years’ supply of oil left in the world. Of 
course, new fields may be found at any time anywhere, but 
huge spaces of the earth’s surface seem very unpromising 
from the oil-production point of view. There is little oil 
in Africa or anywhere within the vast French empire. In 
Europ: the only really wmportant fields are those of Russia; 
Rumanian oil production is being barely maintained. The 
rich Venezuelan fields are mostly under British control. The 
United States still remains the main producer, and doubt- 
less will be for years to come. The future of liquid fuel may 
lie in the direction of natural vegetable products, but we are 
a long way off solving the problems presented by the methods 
suggested for utilising plants for combustible. 

The promising new fields are those of the Royal Dutch in 
Borneo and in Sumatra, especially in Borneo. Java 
appears to have little or no oil. The Dutch East Indies pro- 
duce all the oil of the Far East. There are no oil wells 
except those of Holland between the Persian Gulf—where 
the Americans are working as far east as the Bahrein Islands 
—and California. The small production from the wells in 
the Islands of Sakhalin may be, for practical purposes, 
ignored, although all the so-called “fishery disputes” be- 
tween the Soviets and the Japanese in that part of the world 
are really quarrels about oil. 

The Japanese buy, at the present time, the greater part 
of the oil they need from the United States. The whole 
economy of Japan is built up upon a system of exchange with 
America. The bulk of the Japanese raw silk and silk stuffs goes 
to the United States. With the moncy thus realised the 
Japanese import cotton, oil and other essential raw materials. 
It is well to bear in mind in estimating the reactions of the 
Americans in the face of the situation in the Far East, that 
their interests in Japan are greater than their commitments 
in China. The mass of the American people may feel sym- 
pathy, often a very ill-informed sympathy, with the Chinese, 
but their big business is tied up with Japan. Japan must 
have oil. She has today little money to pay for it. To- 
morrow she may have still less. There is no oil in China. 

The Dutch possessions stretch in a string from Sumatra to 
New Guinea,—from a few miles off Singapore to a day’s 
sail from Australia. The area of this immense empire is 
many times that of Holland itself. The President of the 
active “Siam Society” of Japan has said, “Who can say 
how long Holland will be able to keep an empire sixty times 
larger than herself?” As long ago as October, 1935, an 
tticle appeared in the Nichi-Nichi Shimbun, in which was 
eclared that “ Japan wou!d find in the Dutch East Indies 
sufficient quantities of cotton, iron ore, wool and rubber for 
her needs,” and further that “In Tokyo military circles a 
plan has been drawn up for the exploitation of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and the Southern Islands which would 
strengthen her militarily.” 

The people of Holland are seriously alarmed at the menace 
to their source of national wealth. They are acutely conscious 
of their exposed position in Europe and regret that they did 
not several years ago construct a Maginot line against their 
German frontier. They are making efforts to defend their 
Possessions overseas, but it is evident that they can never 
The Dutch Government has 


2 
4 
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hope to defend them alone. 
dought Glen-Martin bombers from the United States. Most 
the small Dutch fleet is concentrated in the East. What 


they have to try to protect is tempting. Half the tin in 


the world comes from Billiton and Banka Islands ; the coal 
Qf Sumatra, with that of Indo-China is the only coal in the 
China Sea area. The oil production increases daily. Immense 
quantities of cane sugar, rubber, spices and rice are exported. 
The trade turn-over is well over a hundred million pounds 


a Vear 





The Dutch are undoubtedly among the best colonisers in 
the world. With the exception of the Napoleonic period, 
woen we occupied their eastern islands, the Dutch occupa- 


tion has been long and there has been a continuity of policy; 
and all Dutchmen are more or less in the colonial game. The 
waiter who serves you at table in Holland has, so to speak, 
Royal Dutch scrip in his pocket. 

The policy of the Dutch in their empire is, in some essen- 
tial respects, different from that pursued either by the 
French or ourselves. From the first the Hollanders have set 
their faces resolutely against the Europeanising of the natives. 
The Javanese may not learn a _Eurovean language. 
Th: Dutch have systematically favoured the formation of 
a half-caste class to serve as intermediaries between them- 
selves and the bulk of the natives, on the principle that these 
half-castes will play the same réle as the tame elephants in 
the corral. The total population of the Dutch East Indies 
is not less than 62 millions, of whom 5§5 millions are 
Mohammedans. The total “white” population, including 
the half-castes, does not exceed two hundred thousand. 

The Dutch Colonial administration is, generally speaking, 
admirable and leaves one astonished at the achievements of 
so small a country. Java has the best roads in all the Far 
East, and those of Indo-China are very good. The Dutch 
roads, however, are all asphalted, even the smaller ones and 
those in the mountains. The towns are well built and the 
streets are as cluttered up with bicycles as those of Haarlem 
or Delft. The Dutch work hard in the Tropics, spend less 
money than we do, and are, as a consequence, almost all 
better off after their colonial days are over. 

The future of world domination, both economic and com- 
mercial and to a certain extent cultural, seems to be definitely 
assured to the white peoples everywhere except in the Far East. 
Until recently we were alone outside Europe on the high- 
ways of the world, the British Fleet maintained a sort of 
economic internationalism, or, as a French writer has 
put it, une république mercantile internationale, outside 
Europe, founded upon free trade and fair play. Our pres- 
tige was the prestige of the whole white race. All the Empire 
lives on this prestige, and French Indo-China ard the Dutch 
East Indies still exist because of our Fleet. Until quite re- 
cent times no one could challenge our supremacy. The 
greater Powers enjoyed, without ever referring to it, the 
benefits accruing from the protection of our Navy. The 
smaller Powers were ready to admit that they owed their 
empires to a state of things depending upon the British 
Fleet 

This state of things has been changed by the rise of Japan 
to Great Power status. All competent observers agree that 
on land, in the air and on sea the Japanese would be no 
match for first-class modern European forces. In the ordi- 
nary course of events, however, it is difficult to see how the 
Japanese will ever have to take on a first-class army or 
navy on anything like equal terms. The Japanese are at 
home in the Far East and Europeans are far from their bases. 
This argument is the trump card of Japanese propagandists 
among the little vellow peoples of the Far East, Siamese, 
Annamese, Malays and so forth. “Whatever happens, we 
shall always be here,” they say, “for we belong here.” The 
“Southern Islands,” from which the ancestors of a con- 
siderable part of the Japanese population are thought to 
have come, have never ceased to attract the people of Nippon. 
Not onlv do these islands contain fabulous -vealth, but the 
Japanese can live in them. They cannot stand the conti- 
nental climate of Manchuria. There are already more Japan- 
ese settlers in the former German islands of Micronesia than 
in all Manchukuo. 

The German plans for the attack on Holland and for its 
occupation have often been discussed. It is, however, 
possible that the spark which might set alight a general con- 
flagration may come from the East. If, for any reason, the 
Japanese were to decide to risk their all unon one throw 
and to attack the Dutch East Indies, the much-vaunted neu- 
trality of Holland could not survive a moment. An excuse 
would be readily found, if one is needed, for the Blitzkrieg 
and the carrying out of the German plan for the occupation 
of Holland in a day or so. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


BALLET 
Hindu Dancing 


SOME time ago I attempted to define in this column the pic- 
torial, as distinct from the musical and the dramatic, element 
in ballet. The point was that, like the painter, the choreo- 
grapher is concerned with the presentation of movement, and 
that, like the painter, he must select from all the possible 
movements those which will convey his meaning most 
clearly, and so will be in themselves most significant or, to 
borrow Mr. Berenson’s word, most “ life-enhancing ”—-that is, 
what we vaguely call most beautiful. The choreographer, 
whose medium consists of figures actually in motion, naturally 
has a wider choice than the painter, who must fix his shapes 
unalterably and whose problem is to suggest movement in 
their stillness. But the basic resemblance between the pro- 
cesses of creation in the two arts remains, end the principle of 
selection is common to them both. 

This pictorial aspect of the ballet is nowhere more evident 
than in Oriental dancing, whose musical accompaniment is 
mainly rhythmical with a comparatively slight and repetitive 
melodic interest, and whose scenic background is usually nega- 
tive. It is difficult to decide whether this pictorial element has 
been developed in default of the other elements to which we 
are accustomed in European ballets, whether it has rushed in, 
as it were, to fill the vacuum left by their absence ; or whether 
that is the side of the art which was most natural to Eastern 
peoples and so came to be developed to the exclusion of the 
others. Nor does it greatly matter; the important point is 
the existence of this bias. 

The Hindu dancers, led by Ram Gopal, now appearing at 
the Aldwych Theatre, exemplify this emphasis on the pic- 
torial. Their movements are as selective as it is possible for 
the human body to make them—that is, they eliminate all that 
is irrelevant in the process of motion from one position to the 
next. This is what gives to their dancing a fascination and a 
beauty that bridges the gap of our ignorance of the elaborate 
symbolism of their gestures. They are, therefore, able to com- 
municate directly to the spectator an aesthetic experience, for 
all that his intellect does not fully understand all the details 
and significance of that experience. And that, I take it, is 
the true test of any artistic endeavour. 

These dancers dance with their whole bodies, with every 
limb and muscle, with every feature even, giving no priority, 
as in our classical ballet, to the legs and feet. Sometimes, as 
in the impressive “ Picture of Boddhisatva,” there is even no 
more movement than some hieratic gestures of the arms and 
hands by a still and seated figure, to the accompaniment of 
widely-spaced strokes on a deep gong. But that is an excevtion. 
Ram Gopal’s wonderfully supple body, his sinuous arms and 
athletic grace all combine to make his dances as Siva, fierce 
creator and cestroyer, Indra fingering his flute and Garuda 
the great golden eagle, unforgettable experiences. The eagle- 
dance, with its realisation in human movements of the flight 
of a bird, made Mlle. Riabouchinska’s golden cockerel seem, 
for all its brilliant execution, a mere child’s imitation. Yet in 
none of these things—the flute-playing, the love-making or the 
bird-movements—is there anything approaching realism. The 
real has been translated into the terms of a highly con- 
ventional, sophisticated and stylised language of movement. 
It must be said, however, that the strict conventions of these 
dances are not free from the disadvantages of all conventions, 
in that they limit and restrict the artist. But within those limi- 
tations, which are not such as te cramp with monotony an 
evening’s programme, these dances cre extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, interesting, and, to borrow Baedeker’s word, sehenswurdig. 
They are enhanced by the costumes “of more-than-Oriental 
splendour” worn by the women and, though the lighting is 
apt to be too theatrical for an art designed to be seen by day- 
light, that is, perhaps, an inevitable result of transferring it 
to a London theatre. The music consists of rhythmic pat- 
terns beaten out on small drums, with sometimes a flute weav- 
ing a melody that returns again and again upon itself. Once 
I was reminded, oddly, of Ravel’s “Bolero.” The dancers 
come from Southern India, with one exception—a Javanese 
who performed a dance from Bali, which hardly did credit to 
the reputation of that famous island. DyNeLey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Rich Bride.’’ At the Forum. 


So they still dream in Russia of going to Moscow ; Revo), 
tion hasn’t altered that; again and again in this boung 
boisterous musical comedy of a collective farm we are » 
minded of Tchchov—perhaps the difference is that they 
people, unlike the three sisters, will really get there: th 
tractor-driver because he is a shock-workex, the girl Mari, 
because she has put in more working days than anyone dy 
on the farm; they'll get their tenement and their Parks ¢ 
Culture. As for the others, they get the next best thing. 
brass bedstead or a trumpet or a radio set—when the prizes ay 
given out at Harvest Home: even the comic villain, the asgjs. 
tant bookkeeper, gets the bicycle he has dreamed about; anj 
they are all so noisy and delighted at their new toys that per. 
haps even Moscow may seem worth the bother to those wh 
win it. The awful simplicity of these characters weigh 
on the spirits like a long summer afternoon at a school spon; 
—the earnest competition, the unacceptable loyalties, and the 
odd-shaped cups of silver alloy handed out at the end. 

It is an incredible and a pathetic picture. One begins tp 
hope that it is just propaganda for internal use—to tell the 
Russian world of the happy time had by what the English 
caption writer calls with coy, fairy-like, progressive joviality 
“the lusty lads and bouncing lasses”—music and dancing, 
and even babies, if the prefects approve. One wouldn’t like 
to feel that this Angela Brazil world really existed anywhere 
the stout female shock brigadier giving a first-day-of-term 
speech to her girls (a chorus, to Western taste, of incomparable 
dumplings)—“ Save your strength to keep our banner”: the 
stout male brigadier addressing his tractor-drivers—* It’s our 
task to attack along the whole front,” warning them that the 
rival House is 200 acres ahead and has economised 600 gallons: 
the Ukrainian School Song. At midnight the old watchman 
stops the dancing—it is time for dormitory: “ Citizens, re- 
member the harvest,” and the girls break squealing through 
the underbrush before the heavy tread of their brigadier— 
“Run, girls, it’s Pelaga.” The bookkeeper wants to mary 
Marina for the sake of her working days (he'll go to Moscow 
as her husband, and even perhaps to the seaside), so he sows 
suspicion between her and a young tractor-driver who looks 
astonishingly like Laurence Olivier. The dreadful question 
which all lovers have to face is “Is he—or she—a loafer? Or 
a real shock worker?” There’s a lot of dirty juggling with 
figures, but the two shock brigadiers put their heads together 
in the end for the sake of their favourite pupils, and two 
young Stakhanovites find happiness. If it’s true, of course, 
it’s awful—but as long as you can treat it as a fairy story for 
simple Slavs it’s fun, though one gets a little tired by the 
noise—the bellows of comradely laughter, the continuous 
sounds of animal satisfaction, which seems to be roused even 
by a simple shave, and by the sight of that awful acreage oi 
stout female flesh in the Ukrainian sun, stirring sluggishls 
during the midday rest, scratching a little, satisfied under the 
team banner. Sometimes, as the film draws to an end, with 
the huge panorama of the rain-threatened harvest, an effect 
does get through—of air and sky and space and liberty: gets 
through, that is to say, to us, the tired inhabitants of a small 
industrial island: not to them who seek only smoky Moscow 
—or a prize bedstead and the honour of the side. 

POSTSCRIPT 

There is a disquieting account in the last New Yorker t 
reach this country of the films which are being shown at the 
British Pavilion at the World’s Fair—the inevitable news 
reel of Mr. Chamberlain’s face: some views of Strat 
ford-on-Avon (“a tranquil item” called not Shakespeare's 
England, as you would expect, but England’s Shakespeare—i 
this can one detect the style of one of the judges, Mr. Philit 
Guedalla?): and—“ the most exciting offering ”—a little pic 
ture about penguins. Are these the best English documen- 
taries that the Committee could show Americans familiar with 
The River? One might have expected North Sea, Spare Time 
Children at School .. . . but perhaps the Committee, like oné 
of our censors, does not attend the cinema. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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CRICKET 


A Partner for Hutton 


THE recent death of that great opening batsman, Tom Hay- 
ward, serves to emphasise the problem agitating many good 
people : that of a partner for Hutton. He has indeed had 
several, but their appearances have been flirtatious. A 
more permanent alliance is sought as much, no doubt, by 
Hutton as by the selectors. 

Yorkshire seems the essential H.C.F. of any ideal England 
first pair, and the mantle of Rhodes and Sutcliffe has rightly 
fallen on a young man of twenty-three, who survived tri- 
umphantly that generous fanfare of prophecy made by his 
predecessor. In their choice of a No. 2 the authorities have 
to consider at least four players: Edrich, of the same age as 
Hutton ; Charles Barnett, who is twenty-nine ; Gimblett, who 
is twenty-four ; and Fagg, a few months younger. All four 
have had experience of big cricket; none are fixed stars in 
the firmament. 

To take them in turn, Edrich is the luckiest and unluckiest 
player alive. He had a longer trial in Test cricket than his 
actual performance could conceivably warrant, ending in a 
belated triumph in South Africa. He has been, for him, 
out of form for part of this year, for an excellent reason. By 
nature a confident player, fortune has contrived, over two Test 
series, to reduce his expectation of runs to the lowest. The 
result has been that he has employed his skill largely in 
defensive warfare, often to the impediment to the scoring pace 
of his side, and sometimes to the detriment of himself and of 
the onlooker. He has not been considered against the West 
Indies, despite his keen bowling and fielding, and at present 
he is not a serious candidate. Middlesex have strong opening 
bats in Robertson and Carris, so that it is improbable he will 
have any match-practice as such. 

Charles Barnett of Gloucester is also suffering a compara- 
tively lean season, even with the new ball, with which, like so 
many opening bats, he is useful. On record, he has done wel! 
against Australia, and his free play is an agreeable foil to 
Hutton’s more solid qualities. Given a good run of luck next 
season, he is a likely man for the job, and would be popular. 
Everyone enjoys seeing Barnett bat. 

Much the same enjoyment, though rather more tenuous, is 
given by Somerset’s Gimblett. Although, like Barnett, he has 
a very fair record in big matches, he is still more liable than 
Barnett to be suddenly dropped, for no clear reason. It seems 
almost as though the authorities, though occasionally forced 
to include him on form, do not quite approve of his play. But 
then, there are those who hesitate to include Sutcliffe, despite 
his immense record, as one of the supreme batsmen of all 
time ; the reason urged is that temperament rather than style 
has secured his fame. Gimblett’s play is certainly not 
Sutcliffian ; it is as optimistic as Barnett’s. 

Fagg, of Kent, stands a sound chance on county record. He 
is long-headed, and a consistent, aggressive player, with the 
useful attribute—since, unlike any of the other three candi- 
dates, he never bowls—of at least some experience behind the 
stumps. The flaw here is health. He is lucky to be playing 
s0 strongly at this moment, after his serious breakdown on the 
last Australian tour, and it is possible that he may be advised 
not to face another long spell of cricket abroad. Should that 
be so, many must fancy Barnett. 

A sad thought is that one or both of the sturdy northern 
left-handers may soon vanish from big cricket. Leyland will 
be forty next year, Paynter the year after—and they dropped 
Woolley from the touring sides (at the height of his vigour) 
just about that age ; nor did he do anything much in his later 
appearances for England. Continuity once snapped, some- 
thing is lost; and Leyland has been missed this year against 
the Indies. Not that he would have turned the interrupted 
second Test into an England win ; only Goddard might have 
done that—with a double hat-trick. 

While that Test was being “ drawn at Old Trafford ” (surely 
the most familiar epitaph in cricket?), Leyland, ironically 
enough, was taking three-quarters of an hour over nine runs at 
Sheffield. Voce was bowling, but that was not the reason for 
such sloth. Leyland, like the rest of his side, was playing 
the clock, for Yorkshire, not alone among the counties that 
day, had worked out that they would benefit more by a 
“no result” game than by a win on the first innings. 

Such are the absurdities of cricket mathematics. 

OLIVER WARNER. 


HEINRICH ZILLE 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Wer ihn kannte, hat ihn geliebt. Wer ihn liebte, wird ihn 
nie vergessen, den Vater Zille, den Pinselheinrich, der heute 
vor zehn Jahren gestorben ist, rechtzeitig genug, um das 
Dritte Reich nicht mehr erleben zu miissen. 

Heinrich Zille, das Urbild des Berliners, stammte nicht aus 
Berlin. Er wurde geboren in Radeburg, einem kleinen Stadt in 
Sachsen im Jahre 1858 als Sohn eines Schlossers, begann 
seine Lehrlingszeit als Lithograph, absolvierte als Zwanzig- 
jahriger seine Militérzeit nahe dem Zuchthaus Sonneburg 
und arbeitete dann bei der Photographischen Gesellschaft in 
Charlottenburg fast dreissig Jahre. Als er dort entlassen 
wiirde, entschloss er sich erst nach langem Zureden seiner 
Freunde, als “freier Kiinstler” zu leben. Er hatte damals 
bereits in verschiedenen illustrierten Blattern, wie “ Simpli- 
zissimus,” “ Ulk,” “Lustige Blatter” Arbeiten veréffentlicht. 
1907 erschien sein erstes Buch “Kinder der Strasse,” bald 
darauf “Mein Milljéh.” Seine Kunst, die fast nur Typen 
des Volkes darstellte, fand im wilhelminischen Deutschland 
nur Ablehnung und Spott. Erst nach dem Krieg begann 
fiir ihn eine etwas bessere Zeit. 1924 wurde er auf Betreiben 
von Max Liebermann zum Mitglied der Akademie der 
Kiinste ernannt. Mit dem Ruhin und den Ehren kamen die 

eschwerden des Alters. Er litt an der Zuckerkrankheit, 
erlebte noch seinen siebzigsten Geburtstag und ist bald 
darauf, am 9. August 1929 gestorben. Sein Name wird 
heute nur noch im Volke mit Ehrfurcht und Liebe genannt. 

Zille war ein grosser Kiinstler und ein noch grésserer 
Mensch. Seine Kunst, die den Proletarier und auch den 
Lumpenproletarier, den “fiinften” Stand, in die Kunstge- 
schichte brachte, ist der Welt der Daumier, Meunier, Steinlen 
kongenial. Da gibt es keine Beschénigung, kein Vertuschen. 
Da wird der Mensch dargestellt in allen seinen Erniedri- 
gungen und Hiasslichkeiten, das traurige Produkt einer 
verfluchten Gesellschaftsunordnung. Von Zille stammt das 
furchtbare Wort: “Man kann einen Menschen mit seiner 
Wohnung téten wie mit einer Axt.” Immer wieder zeichnete 
er die Kinder, denen seine ganze Liebe galt, die nicht genug 
Licht und Luft hatten, und vor allem nicht genug zum Essen. 
Er zeichnete nicht den Luxus, nicht die gepflegten Luxus- 
tierchen der oberen Zehntausend, nicht die maniikierten 
Madonnen und Nichtstuer. Er zeichnete nur das Volk. 

In tausenden und zehntausenden von Bildern hat Hein- 
rich Zille die Enterbten des Gliickes dargestellt. Es war 
nicht sein Amt anzuklagen, er stellte dar. Aber die Form 
dieses Darstellens war schon Anklage genug. In seinen letzten 
Lebensjahren wurde die Marke “ Zille” so etwas wie eine 
Reklame. Da gab es Zille-Balle und Zille-Filme, Zille-Feiern 
und Zille-Fiihrungen. Er nannte das selbst den Zille-Rummel, 
lachelte gutmiitig dazu und Iehnte diese ganze Art, in der sich 
Kitsch, Sentimentalitat und Geschaftsgeist vermengten, 
energisch ab. Als er alt wurde, schrieb er einmal einem Freund 
aus seinen entbehrungsvollen Jugendtagen wehmiitig: “Ich 
merke doch, dass ich alt werde. Friiher habe ich nur an die 
andern gedacht, jetzt denke ich manchmal auch an mich. . .” 

Zu Weihnachten sass er in seiner karglichen Stube in der 
Sophie Charlottenstrasse, vier Treppen hoch und machte 
kleine Packchen mit etwas Geld fiir die vielen hunderte seiner 
armen Freunde fertig: “ Weihnachten muss ich immer soviel 
Packchen verschicken, damit sich die Leute nicht so 
allein auf der Welt fiihlen.” 

Ging er mal aus, zum “ Nussbaum,” dem 4ltesten Wirtshaus 
von Berlin, oder in die Zille-Klause in einer Seitenstrasse von 
Unter den Linden, dann hiess es “ Pinselheinrich ist da” und 
sie kamen alle, ihn zu begriissen, der Matrosenkarl und die 
Schmorjule, der lange Ede und das bucklige Lischen, die 
letzten Droschkenkutscher und die alten Strassenmadchen und 
dann wurde er umarmt und gefeiert, bis er nicht mehr 
konnte. Und einer sang dann das Lied “ Heinrich heisst er. 
Ganz Berlin schatzt und liebt und achtet ihn. Keiner hat in 
diesen Landen so wie er das Volk verstanden. Mach so weiter, 
lieber Meister ; Heinrich heisst er! ” 

Er bewahrte das Vermichtnis der grossen Berliner Kari- 
katuristen Glassbrenner und Hosemann; er war nicht so 
atzend wie George Grosz und nicht so monumental wie Kate 
Kollwitz ; seine Kunst ist verstehend und_ verzeihend, sie 
lachélt unter Tranen. Solange Berlin bestehen wird, wird 
auch das Werk von Heinrich Zille bestehen. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Harvest Month 

Harvest has begun, but the bulk of it is late, not early, and 
still awaits hot sunshine to set the flourish on it. The immense 
yield of English grain crops, especially of wheat, is due largely 
to the amount of rain (though the mildness of the winter is 
accessory): the lack of quality, as the millers reckon quality, 
is due chiefly to inadequate sunshine. Unless it is desired 
to store it for a number of years, the moistness of the wheat 
is no real disqualification. The grain is sweeter and probably 
more wholesome as well as more pleasant, and it is a pity 
(as Sam Slick would have expressed it) that English wheat 
should have been persistently “knocked,” not “ boosted ” ; 
and now that the thresher-harvesters have entailed the use of 
scientific driers, in place of exposure in shocks, the quality, 
even from the point of view of the big loaf specialists, 1s 
enhanced in such high yielding wheats as Wilhelmina as well 
as in the stronger Yeoman type 

. * * * 


The Best Settlers 

The best of all forms of Empire migration or of the return 
to the land is found in the Fairbridge Schools which have 
just published the record of the year’s advances. There are 
now four of these schools. A great majority of the boys come 
from our large towns and almost all absorb a desire for work 
on the land. A great many become what we should call 
small-holders. Western Australia, where the first farm-school 
was started, has for very many years appealed peculiarly to 
my imagination. The trees there were taller and finer than in 
other places, the creeks and inlets had larger fish ; fruit and 
corn and stock all flourished. The flowers were as gorgeous 
as any I ever saw in the wild. North of that idyllic stretch 
of country that lies between the snug harbour of Albany and 
the oak trees of Perth are much vaster harbours; and rocks of 
good ironstone descend directly into deep waters near the 
oyster fisheries, where the pearls and mother-of-pearl come 
from. I have some of these oyster shells ; they are nearly a 
foot across. In this spacious and well-watered country, lying 
at the edge of a waterless and treeless plain, live a few 
thousand people inhabiting an area larger than Germany, 
France and England. It would have been much more thinly 
inhabited but for the discovery of gold just outside its borders. 
The Auri Sacra Fames appealed to a world deaf and blind to 
much more valuable and permanent and wholesome forms olf 
wealth. The Fairbridge Farm School has a finer philosophy, 
worth the support of every friend of our Empire 

. . . * 
London Birds— 

One of common phenomena of the date is the return of 
the gulls to town after their three months’ absence in the 
nurseries; and it becomes more notable. At one time they 
were confined entirely to the small, black-headed 
gulls, which begin to show the truth of this description a 
month or two before they leave London. The black, or 
rather brown, breeding plumage begins to adorn the head. 
These gulls nest inland and have as close an affinity with the 
land and inland waters as with the sea. They are said, though 
not with complete truth, to have discovered London under 
pressure of exceptional frosts falling just sixty years ago. How- 
ever this may be, they have taught other species of gull the 
way to London. According to one of the Committee of the 
Bird Sanctuaries in the Royal Parks (whose annual report is 
just issued: 9d., H.M. Stationery Office), there are occasions 
when the common gull, a not very common breed, is more 
numerous. More than this, a small group of herring gull is 
even more faithful to St. James’s Park than the Black-headed. 
The Black-back (presumably the lesser) is also a not unusual 
The herring gull, in my experience, is the tamest of 
all the gulls in spite of the wilderness of its birthplace. They 
can be fed by hand—to mention two experiences—on a Cor- 
nish golf links and on the pier at Llandudno; and I have seen 
a small boy catch one on the Embankment in London. 


* . * * 


almost 


visitor 


And Nests 

The gulls are in London only out of the breeding sgason. 
What most astonishes, in this really wonderful record, is fhe 
Royal Parks. Kew Gardens 


number of birds that breed in th 


was full of nests of species as different as partridge, wood. 
pecker and willow warbler; and both bullfinches and gojg. 
finches found the variety of spring buds greatly to their taste 
In Richmond Park the nests of no fewer than 56 differen; 
species were found. There would be many more successfyj 
hatchings in London if it were not for stray cats and fg 
carrion crows. One of the little tragedies of my own remem. 
brance was the destruction of a family of chiffchaffs by , 
Dulwich cat. Another was the attack of a crow on the eae: 
of a greater crested grebe on one of the reservoirs ; and , 
third the killing of a full-grown duck by a carrion crow jp 
Richmond Park. 
* * * + 

Coveys or Flocks? 

One of the writers of the charming tale of the birds (in. 
cluding even the sandpiper and the jay) in Hyde Park 
surely in error in reporting “flocks” of long-taiied tits 
These tiny birds are not great travellers and seldom come to 
town. Perhaps they have never come to 
numbers as last year; but did they come in flocks? They 
have enormous families and are virtually the only species, 
outside the game birds, that remain in coveys, so to say, 
through the winter. The family connexion is kept up for 
many months, and the birds agree with Clough that “ great js 
juxtaposition.” It is one of the most delightful of experiences 
to watch one of these large families (and we know Diey 
bénit les grandes familles) dancing up and 
leafless hedgerow in mid-winter. The species has without 
doubt been multiplying consistently in the last few vears 


town In such 


down over 4 


* * * . 


Urban Influences 

London, which is so congenial to birds, is strangely hostile 
to most butterflies and to a good many plants. 
of the butterflies are apt to be all eaten out by an urban 
parasite, and this is the more surprising as a few of the 
bigger moths have a particular fondness for the parks, especially 
Kensington Gardens. It may be regarded as a virtue in the 
atmosphere of London that it absolutely prohibits the growth 
of any form of lichen; but it is a vice that it prevents the 
park-keepers from attempting the cultivation of so bright and 
simple a flower as the forget-me-not. Many bulbs and 
bulbous-rooted plants delight in London, not least (in my 
small experience) the lily of the valley ; but those that ar 
dug up soon after flowering do best. It is a little strange, and 
perhaps suggestively urban, that the flowers are visited (when- 
ever I have attended to this point) by a large number of the 
half-parasitic insects that mimic the appearance of the hive- 
bee, while the true bee is a rare visitor. Kew Gardens 4, 
I fancy, one of the few places which is exceptional in thes 
regards. A rare butterfly may sometimes be found ther, 
though probably none breed there. 


* . * * 


The cocoons 


In the Garden 

The most plutocratic garden in England has been opened 
to the public once a week until the end of July, and as there 
is much apprehension that the treat may not be repeated next 
year, some of its lessons or special virtues may perhaps be 
usefully recorded. The general idea is a segregation rather 
than the amalgamation of colours. In the succession of rough 
borders the first pair contains whites and light yellows, the 
second pair blues and kindred tints, the third (which was 
much the most ardently admired) a glorious series of oranges 
and reds. One may say that the tiger-lilies set the note. It 
is, of course, possible so to provide a succession of colours i 
a single herbaceous border. One ingenious Oxfordshire 
gardener had a long path with a false perspective—that is, i 
narrowed to its most distant point—and he enhanced ths 
perspective by a graded deepening of colour from near to far 
Far be it from me to suggest that a false perspective is gow 
art, but the desired effect was most successfully attained. In 
the great garden under discussion the principle of separating 
colours was delightfully seen in a narrow border in the 
kitchen garden. It consisted chiefly of squares of violas, each 





square of one hue, and violas were admirably used as a floor 
for lilies. 
pruned. 


Most of the roses are of the older sorts, left un- 


W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER 


Sip,—The coming week marks an anniversary which, in present 
circumstances, may well be called poignant. On August 9th, 
1918, twenty-one years ago, the British Government granted 
recognition to the Czecho-Slovak National Council “as the 
present trustee of the future Czecho-Slovak Government,” and 
declared that “in consideration of their efforts to achieve 
independence, Great Britain regards the Czecho-Slovaks as an 
Allied nation.” 

The Czecho-Slovak National Council consisted of »Professor 
Masaryk, as its President; Dr. Benes, as its Foreign Secre- 
tary; and General Stefanik, as its military member. In the 
spring of 1917 Masaryk had gone from England to Russia, 
where he had formed a Czecho-Slovak Legion of some 90,000 
men out of the Czech and Slovak troops of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army who had given themselves up to the Russians. 
This legion had fought gloriously at the battle of Zboroff 
against the Germans; but after the Bolshevist revolution 
Masaryk decided to bring it to the Western front. Other 
Czecho-Slovak legions, formed by Benes and Stefanik, were 
fighting in France and Italy; while the Czecho-Slovaks in 
Great Britain, fewer in number, had joined British regiments. 
Unable to transport his men to the West by way of Murmansk, 
Masaryk ordered them to march from Southern Russia through 
Siberia to Vladivostok, while he should precede them to Japan 
and the United States in the hope of finding vessels to bring 
them back to Europe. 

This anabasis, as the heroic march of the Czecho-Slovaks 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the Yellow Sea was styled, 
kindled the imagination of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments in the West. Early in August, 1918, the French Govern- 
ment recognised the Czecho-Slovak National Council “as the 
first basis” of the future Czecho-Slovak Government, and 
entitled to “exercise supreme authority” over the three 
Czecho-Slovak armies “as an Allied and belligerent army 
regular against Austria-Hungary and 
Germany.” 


waging warfare 


Armed with this formula of recognition, Dr. Benes came at 
once to London in the expectation that the British Government 
would accept it forthwith, and would thus enable Professor 
Masaryk (who by that time had reached Washington) likewise 
to secure recognition from President Wilson. On the evening 
f August 7th, 1918, Benes showed me the French formula 
and asked whether I thought Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert 
Cecil would agree to it. Though I did not quite like the 


phrase “as the first basis of the future Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment,” I advised Benes to submit it to Mr. Balfour. Next 
evening he came back, disappointed and perplexed. Neither 


Mr. Balfour nor Lord Robert Cecil had been willing to accept 
the French formula or to promise immediate recognition. Both 
of them had urged that to recognise the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council “as the first basis” of a future Czecho- 
Slovak Government would be to curtail the freedom of the 
Czecho-Slovak people to choose another basis for their 
Government should they wish to do so. 


‘“ 


“Ts that the only objection which Balfour and Robert Cecil 
used?” I asked. 

“Tt is the only one they mentioned,” Benes replied. 

“Then you will get your recognition to-morrow,” I said. 
“Have they told you? 
“No I have hsard nothing. 


Give me your formula.” 


So I struck out of the formula “as the first basis of ” and 
Wrote instead “as the present trustee for.” Benes, whose 





knowledge of English was then imperfect, wanted to know the 
exact meaning of the change. I told him he would never 
understand ; that “trustee” is a mystical word, comforting 
to British consciences ; that in practice it meant freedom for 





the Czecho-Slovak people, if they liked, to repudiate him and 
Masaryk and Stefanik, without involving Great Britain in any 
responsibility ; but that it would certainly get him provisional 


me 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
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So it did. Benes got his recognition next day, August 9th, 
1918. Still, the word “trustee” puzzled him. I advised him 
not to bother about it, but to cable the modified formula to 
Masaryk at Washington. “He is a Protestant,” I added, “ and 
Woodrow Wilson is a Scottish Presbyteriazn—both of them 
Puritans enough to know what ‘trustee’ means.” And “on 
the basis ” of the comforting word “trustee ” President Wilson 
recognised Masaryk as the Head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. The election of 
Masaryk as President of the Republic in October, 1918, soon 
dispelled al! doubts. 


Today the great work of President Masaryk, and of his 
faithful helper, disciple and successor, President Benes, seems 
to have been crushed under Hitler’s heel. That heel may yet 
prove to be Hitler’s most vulnerable point. Dr. Benes is again 
in England as the President of another provisional Czecho- 
Slovak Government. As such the United States has not ceased 
to recognise him. According to trustworthy information that 
reaches me from Washington, the State Department signifi- 
cantly insisted on communicating with President Benes through 
the Czecho-Slovak Legation, arid sent a high official to greet 
and to confer with him there. Would it be amiss if the British 
Government were to keep the anniversary of August 9th, 1918, 
by following the American example, even should it again 
recognise President Benes only as “trustee”? If I know any- 
thing of American policy—and I know something of it—Great 
Britain could hardiy find an apter way to foster harmony be- 
tween this country and the United States.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&c., WICKHAM STEED. 

Eynsham Hall, Witney. 


THE TOKYO NEGOTIATIONS 


Str,—Your leading article last week set out three choices 
before us in regard to Japan’s demands—complete capitula- 
tion, resistance by means of retaliatory measures, and “to 
stand formally on cur rights, accepting ome by one any en- 
croachment and humiliation Japan might force on us.” 

Unless in the bitter struggle between civil Government and 
military in Japan, to which you refer, the former comes out 
on top—and the prospect of this looks small—when the time 
comes to implement the new agreement, these will be the 
only alternatives. 

Of the three, the first may, one hopes, be considered as 
ruled out unless there is war in Europe; the second hinges, 
as you say, on American co-operation, which at the present 
moment is hardly on the horizon. We come thus to the third. 
Stated as you have stated it, it sounds little better than a 
feeble pis aller. I submit, however, that it could be con- 
verted into a policy not of feebleness but of strength. If we 
had to adopt it, the important thing would, I suggest, be to 
draw a clear distinction between two sorts of “rights.” The 
first is the right (which our Government still claim, but which 
will almost inevitably be disputed by the Japanese under the 
terms of the agreement) to exercise the same freedom in our 
relations with China as with any other country. Here we are 
dealing with a primary matter of principle. The other sort of 
rights are our local rights in the narrow sense of the word, 
and particularly—as things stand at the moment—our com- 
mercial and administrative rights in the British Concession at 
Tientsin. 

Now the effect of standing pat on the former category of 
right, for instance in regard to the right to support the Chinese 
currency, might be to have some, at all events, of the second 
Let us face up to the worst. It might 
come to the pass that the threat to British lives and British 
national honour at Tientsin would oblige us to evacuate the 
Concession and compensate private losses. This may seem 
unthinkable because of the loss of Actually, we 
know, and everyone else knows, that we have not the physical 
means of resisting force used by Japan within her own waters 
includes the Gulf of 
In such circumstances with- 


category reit [rom us. 


prestige. 


—which, of course, in the military sense 
Pechili and the port of 


drawal, :f unmistakably a refusal to compro- 
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mise over the big question of principle, would, I believe, do 
less harm than good to our prestige in the world generally. 
What of the effect in the United States (for there lies the 
real crux)? Among the Americans, suspicious as they are 
of British official motives, would not the sight of our Govern- 
ment basing their Far Eastern policy on a question of broad 
principle—and cne with wnich the Americans themselves are 
in the fullest sympathy—be just the thing which might bring 
out what we need above everything else, Angio-American 
collaboration in Far Eastern affairs?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travellers’ Club. G. E. Hupparp 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION 


Str,—There are four points in your July 28th issue which, 
brought together, seem to me of great importance in inter- 
preting the present mood of the country. 

The first and most important is Mr. J. A. Spender’s insis- 
tence that the present policy of the Left is not in the least 
“a return to collective security,” as its apolegists try to 
represent it, but an endorsement of the policy of rival military 
alliances. The second is Mr. Harold Nicolson’s admission that 
probably 65 per cent. of the nation is behind Mr. Chamber- 
lan. The third is Sir Richard Acland’s complaint that the 
Opposition candidate in the North Cornwall by-election was 
represented as a “ war-monger”™: and the fourth, your Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent’s comment (a piece of just reporting 
I have seen nowhere else) that “the general opinion of the 
House, which at first was hostile to Mr. Hudson, later was 
in his favour” since “it is realised that the only alternative to 
war is some form of economic agreement.” 

These facts suggest that, in fact, the Government does 
stand, broadly, for peace and the Opposition for war, and that 
the country, in spite of a plethora of red herrings, is immovably 
aware of it. 

Mr. Greenwood, for instance, who speaks officially for 
Labour, announced publicly on the day of the Hudson plan 
that he was profoundly disturbed by these efforts (which 
included the withdrawal of Germany from Czecho-Slovakia) 
to make friends with Germeny. Official Labour fas, in fact, 
taken over completely the Communist policy, which was 
admitted a fortnight ago by Otto Strasser to be an endeavour 
“to precipitate war as soon as possible” for the purpose of 
overthrowing Germany. 

One would have thought that Mr. Spender’s recent effort 
to dissociate his party from this iniquitous policy would have 
earned the gratitude of every true Liberal. 

And, as a member of the Labour rank-and-file, I should 
like to emphasise the disastrous effect that this “ war-monger- 
ing ” of our leaders (I can find no other word for it) is having 
on us. The individual membership of the Labour Party feil 
last year by over 18,000 and is still dropping catastrophically. 
The Party itself is on the verge of disruption. For the ordinary 
Labour man and woman does want peace above all things and 
is faced with the dilemma that, however much he may hate 
the Premier’s Toryism in home affairs, he distrusts his leader’s 
war-mongering in foreign affairs even more. And it is this, not 
“apathy,” which explains low polls and confused issues at 
elections.--I am, &c., HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 

Savage Club, 1 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL 


S1r,—The warning raised by Mr. J. A. Spender in last week’s 
issue—namely, not to mistake the present partnerships for 
“collective security”—seems to me to be of the greatest 
importance. In fact, this appeal came as a relief to me. 
Unless we clearly realise the difference between the ideal we 
stand for and the real which has been forced upon us, the 
world is in danger of returning to the old balance-of-power 
system. This system led to, or at least did not prevent, the 
last War. 

We are all agreed that the new policy of the Peace Front 
under the leadership of Great Britain is a necessity. And 
we all hope that this might yet save the world from the plague 
of power politics, the last resort of which wars used to be 
and still are. In the long run, however, we will succeed only 
if we are quite certain of two facts: (1) that the very real 


anti-aggression front of 1939 is, for the time being, and by 
necessity, a relapse into power politics; (2) that the ideal, 
namely, security for and co-operation of all, is something 
different. 

Collective security as the long-range aim and the policy of the 
anti-aggression front as a necessity of this day—the clearer 
we recognise their different character, the stronger oy 
prospect of success will be. We are out to oust the rule of 
force. Let us therefore say as clearly as possible: though, 
for a while, we ourselves must rely on all the forces we can 
mobilise, we are longing for the day when collective security 
can be realised, when co-operation of all will replace oo. 
ercion of some. “We are bound,” Dr. Temple said not long 
ago, “to reaffirm our principles when we see them not merely 
broken but repudiated.” There is neither self-righteousness 
nor duplicity about it when we confirm our belief in collective 
security and nevertheless carry out, with full vigour, the present 
policy of the Peace Front.—Yours, &c., F. W. Picx. 

Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 


IN GERMANY TODAY 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article of Sir Evelyn 
Wrench on his visit to Germany. He says we must stick to 
Mr. Chamberlain in his efforts for peace. I, too, believe that 
is the only way. 

But I also think it would be a good thing if other English. 
men like Sir Evelyn Wrench, and with equal understanding, 
would go to Germany and tell the people they meet a few 
things—not simply that England is going to fight if the German 
leaders try to impose their will on Europe, but the reasons 
why and the reasons for a number of other things. That 
would be much better than threatening, much better than the 
attacks on and the guying of the German leaders in our 
popular Press. Nor do I think that the sending of letters 
en masse is of much use: these will simply be put aside as 
propaganda. 

Visits paid separately by a few cozen Englishmen who try 
to understand the German point of view and can discuss 
matters with them, and not merely spread propaganda, would 
be much more effectual. I, too, have known the Germans 
since my childhood, and many years ago heard similar talk 
over there to that which the Nazis broadcast now. 

But a peculiarity of the Germans in those days—and they 
have not changed, as your correspondent no doubt knows— 
is that as a mass they were not so given to the discussion of 
politics as are the French and the English. They were dis- 
ers, who they considered 


Nevertheless, there are as many level- 


posed to accept the word of their leac 
knew better than they 
headed, unaggressive, thinking people in Germany as there are 
in England. These want to know, and their influence in the 
long run cannot but spread. 

It is worth while trying to understand the Germans in 
order to teach them. Politically, of ccurse, they cannot under- 
stand that there is any morality underlying our attitude. How 
could they? Has the history of many years past encouraged 
them to believe this? They read history as a struggle for 
power. They need to be taught that these things have 
changed, that the League of Nations, though so far not verv 
successful, has not been in vain ; that Britain and France want 
to live and let live—all and in reason.—Yours truly, 

SOMMERVILLE STORY. 

118 Talbot Road, London, W.1r 


Str,—I have read Sir Evelyn Wrench’s article under the 
above-mentioned title, in the last issue of The Spectator, 
with great interest ; but, from his own account of his discus 
sions with various Germans, it would seem that Sir Evelyn 
failed to make use of the one most answerable argument when 
trying to explain to individual Germans why it is that Great 
Britain and her people, in spite of an ardent desire for peace 
and friendship with Germany, as with the other nations of 
the world, feel wholly unable to trust Nazi Germany, and 
why they fear her present and future intentions. That argu- 
ment is Mein Kampf. So long as that book remains on 


sale in Germany (and it is not only on sale, but is virtually 
thrust upon every German) no further assurances about 
Germany having no more territorial claims in Europe 
provided, of course, that the particular claim being made at 
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time, W ver it happens to be, is duly conceded) are in 
ast lik to be believed by an intelligent non-German 





mpf were to be officially withdrawn, and, as to 


e.g., the necessity for “the annihilation of 


, large 
France 766, the necessity for Germany to expand 
beyond 1914 frontiers, page 736, the justification of 


ind every means to attain the desired ends, 











sow evel ious, however pitiless, however frightful such 
means ma , pages 196, 687, 693), publicly and emphatically 
ated Herr Hitler himself, as being out of date and 
nc longer representing Germany’s policy or his own beliefs, it 
would, without doubt, make a deep impression upon world 

f A il] that has happened since 1933, even the with- 
drawa Uein Kampf and the disavowal of the foreign 
policy f inded therein, might at this stage be generally 
regard d ly as another handful of Machiavellian dust 

WI ves of the world. If so, Germany would have 
no cause to feel surprised or injured, as she would doubtless 
profess It takes time before the genuineness of any 
hange rt, whether individual or national, can be fully 
believed by third parties; but, if her actions as a nation 

, that the Mein Kampf methods and aims had been 
really abandoned so far as the acquisition or domination of 
the terr of other nations is concerned, she would, even 

’ mained, internally, a totalitarian State, find that 
: most, of the other nations, certainly including England, 
would id and ready to help her and to co-operate with her 


building up a better European order and economy. 

words Mein Kampf are, therefore, the right answer 
Germans who are, or who profess to be, unable 
understand England’s foreign policy 

tally, it is, perhaps, worthy of mention that it would 
, from my own enquiries when in Germany, and those 
f others whom I have consulted, that, although most Germans 








possess a copy of Mein Kampf, the percentage who have read 
t through is probably roughiy equivalent to the percentage 
iabitants of Great Britain who have read the Bible 

roug Perhaps this explains the failure of the German 
man—and woman— in the street to understand the reason for 
ulliance which England and France have felt 

1 to build up if they are to safeguard their own 

ry and freedom, and that of the smaller nations who 
ivoid the fate of Czecho-Slovakia; which alliance 

Germa pleased to misnam encirclement,” presumably 


orincip'e of “Cet animal est trés méchant, si on 
que, il se défend”!—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lestie DouGLAS-MANN. 


R 7 lir Force Club, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THE GOSPELS RE-READ 


In these days of crossword and jig-saw puzzles, one can 
iny considerable portion of the Gospels continu- 
ommended by Doctor L. P. Jacks, without being 
try “Sherlock Holmes” methods of deduction, to 
the framework of external circumstances in 
Gospels were originally written down. We at 


t indications are abundant: can we follow the 


D» the indications support the traditional authorship? 
W hall we conjecture? Were all, or any, and which, 
I t mutually acquainted? Can we conjecture any 


the earlier Gospels, whose former existence we 


wou fident!y conjecture, even if we had not read of them 
at Luk -> 
Later, we turn to such key as exists to our puzzle: we read 


recognised commentators. We at once find confir- 


nr me of our conjectures, refutation of others, others, 
aga in spite of the eminence of our selected com- 
m nd cur own incompetence, we refuse to abandon 

pr ( and a further area, with doubtful limits, within 
whic ind we admit uncertainty. 

Similar puzzles are rare in other familiar literature. A book- 
seller vw hand to us one of the English classics, whenever 
we can produce 3s. 6d. or so, in the form of “ The Collected 
Work X.Y.” Here there seem to be no doubts about date 
or place or authorship. 

When we turn to the deeper aspect of the Gospels, the 
Puzzle ir ‘st is not absent. Some of us are most conscious 


our attempt to live well, in the plentiful and sur- 









prisingly high examples of ecnduct of the best of our neighbours 


and acquaintances. But we are bound to respect the prevalent 
belief, however much or little we are conscious of showing it, 
that superhuman help is obtainable and is obtained. And if 
obtainable, it is certainly needed Here the puzzle 1S, How 
far does the help depend ov words, and how much can words 
of any kind help? We innot look at a master’s work, we 
cannot read Milton or strum Beethoven, without being aware 


that the author employs highly artificial conventions: and our 
understanding of his symbolism is very imperfect, largely be- 
but largely also because of the 
imperfections of his medium. Words can serve some pur- 
poses with precision, as when Euclid explains how to draw a 
1 protractor, or in such a sentence 
is “the time of figs was not yet.” But when we come upon a 
“faith is the reality of things hoped for, the de- 
tection of things not seen,” we are at once aware that there 
possibility of conveying meaning by 
it has a meaning of 
grasped, but part escapes us 


cause of our own limitations 


regular pentagon without 


sentence lik 


ire evident limits to the 
language. Most language is intermediate: 
which part can be 

Printing has now gone on for more than three hundred 
ilent for at least a hundred: but some 
of its effects are still obscure. Its most obvious effect is in 
adding team work to the pursuit of know- 


ars, and has been prev 
7 

material things, by 
putting in front of each research worker the sum 
total of existing discoveries and conjectures on his subject: 
so that human ingenuity in recent times has increased and is 
increasing in logarithmic ratio. But in deeper matters I 
conjecture that printing has led to an overconfidence in the 

1 worship of incantations and of gibberish 
which is sometimes found among Central 


power of words: 

similar to that 

African negroes 
Anyhow, Biblical criticism, and the 

to modern life, can be recommended to puzzle-fans: whethe 

separate from, questions of historical 

evidence.—-Yours faithfully, EDWARD PEASE. 
Guisborough. 


relation of old writings 


entangled with, or 


Sir,—I am inclined to think that many serious readers of 

the New Testament will agree with what Dr. Jacks writes 

in his very interesting and valuable letter of July 28th. 
Probably for him, as for many other readers of the New 


Testament, the 


problem lies in finding satisfying answers to 
the two following questions 

1) What are the actual historic facts which lie behind the 
New Testament ind constitute its historic source? 

2) Is the New Testament in its 
condemnation ” of all unbelievers the actual spirit 
of Jesus Himself, or is it a reflection of a growing spirit of 
intolerance derived from Jewish Christianity which 
f the Christian Church in succeed- 

H. D, A. Mayor. 


temper of the * under- 


irrenr ‘ 
Current O 


religiou 








has been so characteristic o 





ing ages? 


Ripon Hall, Oxford 


SPANISH CONSERVATIVES 








Sir,—The mercurial General Queipo de LI ibtle 
be amused to find himself counted in you hould 
these reach him) among the “ Conservatives of the traditional 
type a Saul among the hets, indeed! Those ur 
readers who remember the General as the Socialist darling of 
the Madrid populace, who cid more than anyone to i 
ye the outbreak of ch n May, 1921 








xe both amused and su 


rpri 





Vl } > > > Tr -l, hal »nrer - rr wer 
With regard to the concluding sentence in your 








I do net understand how the attitude of the “ Con atives, 
Monarchists and Traditionalists ” can be fairly judged from a 
singie speech made by a single man. General Aranda may be 
a Traditionalist—I confess I did not know it—and the 


Monarchist and Traditionalist parties may be drawing rathe 





closer together ; but it is qu improbable that they are now 
ciose enough to Rave a common ~ attitude for General 
Aranda to represent [They do not seem to have even an 


agreed ccmmon candidate for the throne 
phrase implics, too—and tl 
that all the former derechtztas 


refers to them) belong now, eithe 


Your portmanteau 
uis surely is pure assumption?— 
[ take it that your 


to cne or other 





word “ Con- 





=] 


servatives ” 






of these parties, or to falamge tour sec. (1 r of course, to 
spiritual membership, falange being, as you know, an exceed- 


ingly composite body) 
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Notes on the political views of prominent foreign personali- 
ties are also more effective when the names are correctly spelt. 
I venture to suggest “ Solchaga”” and “ Moscardo.”—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, ROBERT AITKEN. 

Willianmarse, Broughton, Hampshire. 


THE DANZIG QUESTION 


Sir,—During the last fortnight many thousand copies 
of a pamphlet entitled “ Danzig—-What Is It All About? ” 
have been received by people in Great Britain. Needless to 
say this pamphlet gives an entirely false presentation of the 
conditions prevailing in Danzig, as also of the general situation 
in the Free City. 

The Polish Press Bureau in London takes the liberty to 
invite the attention of all the addressees who received this 
Danzig pamphlet to the fact that if they are interested in this 
subject they may usefully refer to an impartial account of the 
Danzig question from an unimpeachable British authority— 
namely, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, who deal 
with the matter in their Bulletin of International News of 
May 2oth, Vol. XVI, No. 10, which is published and obtain- 
able at the Institute, Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
S.W.1 (price 9d.).—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

JAN TOMASZEWSKI. 

Polish Press Bureau, 47 Portland Place, London, W. 1. 


CONSERVATIVE REBELS 


S1r,—Miss Rathbone in her letter in your issue of July 28th 
hails with joy what she describes as “a revolt within the 
Conservative ranks at last,” and, using that as a convenient 
peg upon which to hang another attack on the Prime Minister, 
speaks of the (wholly imaginary) danger of another Munich, 
and of “the abandonment to the aggressor of Abyssinia, Spain, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, and now, perhaps, China.” 

Really it seems that Miss Rathbone and her associates are 
ready to sacrifice their common sense to their consuming 
desire to attack Mr. Chamberlain, for it is a practical certainty 
that, had they had their way, we should already have been 
involved in wars with Italy, Spain and Germany, and “ per- 
haps” Japan at a time when we were quite unprepared for 
any one of them. 

In view of that fact it would be interesting if Miss Rath- 
bone would tell us (what I am quite unaware of) whether 
and how many times since the last election she has voted, 
along with the official Labour Opposition, against the provision 
by the Government of the armaments which were essential to 
the translation of her present warlike spirit into action. 

I would suggest that she should read the letter from Mr. 
J. A. Spender, and the admirable article by Sir Evelyn Wrench, 
also published in your issue of July 28th, and that, having 
done so, she should follow that up by a careful study of Mr. 
Spender’s article in the Sunday Times of July 29th. 

These will show her that there are a good many important 
considerations which, in her eagerness to attack Mr. Cham- 
berlain, she appears to have overlooked.—Yours faithfully, 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. W. W. Paine. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


S1r,—Your contributor, Dr. Happold, has been thinking with 
his blood. He wishes to arouse among schoolboys a religious 
fervour for something, he knows not what. His “plan” is 
to have a religious basis. But he specifically rejects any sort 
of religious test or declaration. He seeks to create a Christian 
order of society. But there is not a word of Christianity in 
the declaration proposed for its members. He looks towards 
an organisation which is to be so loosely knit as to be no 
organisation at all. His “Companies of Service” are to be 
free—to do what schools have been doing and aiming to do, 
for thirty years or more, explicitly ; for a much longer period 
in practice. Dr. Happold’s discovery seems very like a mare’s 
nest. 

What is the “ more compelling motive ” now offered to us? 
I do not find it in the bond. The training of body and mind 
and emotions is the commonplace of all speech days and of 
articles in the Press on education, everywhere, not only :n 
England. There needs no oracle come from Salisbury to tell 
us this. Dees anyone know a boy, not a contemptible prig, 
who would really wish to put his name to the “ Declaration 


, 





— 





of Intention” set out by Dr. Happold? I know, of coupe 
that loyal and high-souled young people can be persuaded 
some such open avowal by the schoolmasters in whom they 
have placed their simple trust. I know they can be exploite 
and their fervour aroused on behalf of any scheme which hg 
an idealistic air, even if the ideals are such as the detache 
intelligence would not approve. I remember myself reciting 
my belief in the Trinity, the Father incomprehensible, the Son 
incomprehensible, and the Whole Thing incomprehensible. 

The idea of creating a “more Christian order of society ” may 
be popular in Salisbury. But it is anachronistic. It js als 
misleading. Dr. Happold himself shrinks from it, as we se 
by his confused and incoherent proposals. English schools do 
indeed “ distrust associations, movements,” and organisations, 
however loosely knit. They prefer to foster an interest in qj 
sound learning and a certain freedom of the intelligence which 
might be denied them by the terms of some declaration into 
which they had been entrapped. 

Let us by all means attempt to build a new City of God 
Let it be one where the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls, playing in the streets thereof. Let it be open not 
only to the Christian but to the Jew and Moslem and the 
agnostic. 

I had hoped that some reader far more competent than my- 
self would have put forward a plea for that stern cultivation of 
the mind (as well as the body and the emotions) which seems 
now to have fallen on evil days. The precincts of Cathedral 
towns seem unfavourable to it. Perhaps the tradition of fry- 
ing astronomers is too deeply rooted. Yet it is not by vague 
and muzzy proposals, copied from totalitarian States or else- 
where, that a better ordered society will arise. We cannot 
accept the “ Christian order of society” as Dr. Happold con- 
ceives it. We need something better, or at least better defined 
and understood. (Your correspondents have shown this re- 
cently in answers to Mr. Joad.) And if we are to create any 
such society we must follow Truth, even when she leads us, 
through toil and pain, away beyond the bounds of the old 
order. This involves the pursuit of the intellectual life, now 
so much out of fashion. 


“Pro qua incurrisse non piget labores, dolores exilium; 
quia laborando profui, exulando didici. Quia inveni in brevi 
labore diuturnam requiem, in levi dolore immensum gaudium, 
in angusto exilio patriam amplissimam.” 

—Yours faithfully, 
Parmiter’s School, E. 2. 


DR. WODEHOUSE’S ENGLISH 
S1rR,—In your issue of July 28th, “Janus” expresses the 
view that in recommending foreign students to read P. G. 
Wodehouse as a means of perfecting their English I have 
been guilty of giving “ shocking advice.” He then proceeds t0 
give an example taken at random from the particular P. G. W. 
volume which is having its turn at his bedside. The phrase 
he quotes is precisely of the type which induces me to recom- 
mend this author to foreign students who wish to perfect 
their knowledge of English, and surely no foreigner can be 
said to have mastered our language if he is unable to appreciate 
one of our most widely read authors. I do not, of course, re- 
commend P. G. W. to beginners, nor do I ask that the advanced 
student should imitate him. Why, I don’t know of any 
Englishman who can do that! But I do maintain that the 
careful study of the works of Dr. Wodehouse will give the 
foreigner not only a better understanding of our colloquial 
usage, but also a better knowledge of the English themselves. 
To know English well it is essential to learn as far as possible 
what every Englishman understands, and no Englishman 
requires to have explained to him what is meant by “ green 
about the gills” however “poor an old bird” he may be— 
Yours faithfully, E. DENISON Ross. 

229 St. James’s Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


R. McArrTHUR. 


THE B.M.A. AND MIDWIVES 


S1r,—I think it is very regrettable that so much publicity has 
been given to the recent decision of the British Medical Ass0- 
siation, objecting to midwives carrying out the humanitarian 
act of relieving pain in childbirth, by the perfectly harmless 
administration of nitrous oxide. 

It is not generally realised by the public that the B.M.A. 8 
simply a private society of doctors and dentists, to which only 
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a limited number of members of the professions belong, and 
has no statutory powers whatever either to control the medical 

rofession, Or to speak in the name of doctors as a whole. 

Fortunately the ancient ideals of the medical profession are 
not yet dead, and it is my experience that the vast majority 
of medical practitioners still place the welfare of the sick first, 
and their own interests last.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Tupor EDMUNDS. 
1 Sussex Place, Slough. 


RUSSIA, FRIEND OR FOE? 


Sir,—I am not in favour of authors joining issue with their 
reviewers except in cases of extreme provocation. Mr. Carr’s 
review of my Russia, Friend or Foe? however, demands a 
reply. 

First, Mr. Carr gives what the reader will take to be a sum- 
mary of my account of Soviet foreign policy since 1917. But 
he inserts in this summary an alleged change of policy since 
1924 (putting of Comintern in leading-strings, &c.), which is 
directly contrary to the whole thesis of my book. 


Secondly, my “only” contribution on the question of a 
guarantce the Baltic States is a “rather airy quotation from 
Mr. ° Cooper.” This is not so. In considerable detail I 
show 1 refusal to guarantee the Baltic States is a direct 


incitenscut to Hitler to attack the Baltic States. This is the 
reason for Soviet insistence on the guarantee 

Thirdly, “ apart from one or two official pronouncements of 
a routine character,” my chapter on military preparedness 
relies on a number of authorities for which Mr. Carr, obvi- 
ously, has no respect. Actually, this chapter is based on 
official Soviet material (whether of a “routine” character or 
not I do not know), backed up by a number of experts whose 
sympathies are anything but Bolshevist. But I also cite the 
Chang-ku-feng, which has clearly 


’ 


practical experience of 
escaped your reviewer. 

Fourthly, the Soviet Press and I myself are alleged to be 
uninformative on the present situation. The whole point of 
my argument, backed by facts, is that, particularly 
March roth of this year, the Soviet position has been per- 
fectly clear ; that the details of the Soviet position were made 
lear in May ; and that it is the British position about which 
we are still in the dark. 

Finally, says Mr. Carr, I am wrong in suggesting that the 
National Government’s reluctance to come to an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. is a class issue. Unfortunately, I give pages 
of evidence for my view which Mr. Carr completely ignores. 
Mr. Carr gives no evidence io justify his disagreement with me. 


since 


I trust you will publish this letter ; otherwise your readers 
will have a completely false impression of the argument of 
the book.—Yours, &c., Pat SLOAN. 


49 Dunsmure Road, N. 16. 


CHILDREN FROM GERMANY 


ll you give us the hospitality of your columns for an 
appeal which we are under the necessity of making for further 
public help in the work of rescuing the many thousand child 
sufferers in Greater Germany? 

seven months of its activity the World Movement 
for the Care of Children from Germany has rescued 8,000 
boys and girls. Over 5,000 of them have been taken into 
British families and institutions and will be cared for and 
educated until they are eighteen and their future can be 
decided upon. 

There are still 300 children in our own camps and hostels 
in England, who, if private hospitality could be found for 
them, would leave vacancies for newcomers to be brought over 
sreater Germany, where mor2 than 70,000 boys and 
gether with their parents, are existing in appalling con- 
f degradation, terror and economic distress, 
lay reports reach us from organisations in Prague, 
in and Vienna, of the most tragic individual cases, but 
cannot help as we should because we have no homes to 





For example we have just heard from Prague of a nine-year 
son of a musician deprived of his livelihood) who is 
n the charity of a Jewish Soup-Kitchen, where he 
Bets one meal a day. 


We know of another boy (of 14), terrified to return to his 
mother’s house in Prague, because Gestapo men have taken 
up their quarters there to lie in wait for his return. 

Other children have not been cut into the streets for months 
for fear of the violence which has been perpetrated upon 
infants four and five years old. Two thousand boys and girls 
are in the No Man’s Land between Germany and Poland. 
Many have already died of malnutrition and disease. Six 
hundred of these Stateless children are arriving here in the 
next ten days, but there are no homes for many of them. 

Any of your readers who would help us could undertake 
responsibility for the care and upkeep of a child. Financial 
liability for education is not necessarily a condition of such 
offers, as primary education is usually available free for child 
refugees and offers of hospitality can often be combined with 
separate promises to provide for secondary, or technical, 
education 

Offers of homes for limited or unlimited periods will be 
very welcome indeed and will help us to go forward with our 
work of saving at least a few more of these poor trapped and 
bewildered children.—I am, Sir, &c., GORELL. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Movement for 
the Care of Children from Germany, Ltd. 

Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. tr. 


THE POET AND SOCIETY 


Sir,—Mr. Stephen Spender, in his review of my book The 
Poet and Society, says that I can only offer a “ mousey solu- 
tion” for the difficulties that confront the poet today. But 
what solution does he himself offer in the course of his criti- 
cism? It is a mistake, he says, to suppose that it matters 
whether poets return to tradition, join the Church or Interna- 
tional Brigade, or build up private fantasies from sheer 
frustration, for one line of a poem like Ash Wednesday or 
The Waste Land justifies any attitude that Mr. Eliot may 
adopt. But if we are not to judge poetry by the quality of 
experience it expresses, what are we to judge it by? The 
attitude of the poet to the world of his time being irrelevant 
to his poetry, it follows that it is also a mistake to suppose 
that it matters whether he is on the side of truth and justice or 
not. Why, then, is Mr. Spender angry with Roy Campbell 
for his Flowering Rifle? Surely it could be justified by at 
least one good line.—Yours, &c., PuiLir HENDERSON. 
Marlow, Bucks. 


THE WELSH LANGUAGE 
S1r,—I have been much interested in reading the letter of 
the Secretary of the Welsh Language petition. It is one of the 
best examples I have ever seen of the ambiguous use of 
figures and percentages in order to bolster up a case. 

Mr. Jenkins says that “if only the proportion of Welsh- 
speaking monoglots is considered, the question is that of a 
very small minority, and to approach it in that way is to get 
a false impression.” It is indeed. He then proceeds to give 
an even more false impression by stating that in four coun- 
ties the Welsh monoglots are more than 20 per cent. of the 
population and that in five counties 79 per cent. of the popu- 
lation speak Welsh. What he does not tell us is that those 
79 per cent. Welsh-speaking are also bilingual to the extent 
of at least 60 per cent. He further does not tell us that he 
has selected for his 20 per cent. Welsh monoglot counties 
four which contain almost the smallest populations. The 
united populations of Mr. Jenkins’ four counties are about 
200,000, and it is perfectly true that they probably contain 
over 20 per cent. of Welsh monoglots—rather more than 
40,000, or practically a half of them, as in the whole of 
Wales there are only about 80,000 such. Accepting Mr. 
Jenkins’ figures of 3.9 per cent. Welsh monoglots, and 32.8 
per cent. Welsh and English bilingual, that proves that the 
remaining 64 per cent., or nearly two-thirds of the whole of 
the two and a half million people in Wales, know no Welsh 
at all, and speak only English. How, then, can he say that 
“over most of the area of Wales, Welsh is the language not 
only of everyday life . . . and most of the inhabitants of those 
areas think in Welsh”? How can the 1,600,000 English- 
speaking monoglots think in Welsh, when they kuow nothir 
of the language? What is the grievance Mr. Jenkins and the 
Welsh language petition wish to remedy? 
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Surely Welsh is already recognised in all administrative 
positions, and in the law courts where necessary. Is it not a 
fact that monoglot English-speaking Welshmen are debarred 
from holding school and other public appointments over large 
areas of Wales through their non-knowledge of Welsh 
though they form the great majority of the population? 

The proscription of the Welsh language which still remains 
on the Statute Book is practically inoperative. All Statutes 
and Orders, and administrative notices are published in 
Welsh and English in nearly all counties where there are 
Welsh-speaking inhabitants. 

Books and newspapers are published in Welsh, while the 
literature and national culture of Wales is rooted in a great 
tradition and showing every sign of healthy and natural 
growth. 

Does Mr. Jenkins and the Language Petition wish Welsh 
to be compulsory, together with English throughout Wales, 
even though two-thirds of her population are purely English 
speaking? This would compel everyone in Wales to learn 
Welsh. The bilingual systems prevailing in Canada and the 
Union of South Africa are not safe guides. Canada is only 
bilingual in the Province of Quebec, where French is spoken 
by the great majority. 

Mr. Jenkins should give the language figures for the 
remaining seven or eight counties, which contain between 
them nine-tenths of the total population, and where the 
English-speaking monoglot Welsh outnumber the bilingual 
Welsh and English by nearly two to one. 

He should also inform us in what way there is any real 
discrimination against the language, and will he tell us of any 
Welshman or woman who has had to abandon the tradi- 
tional language in order to attain full citizenship, by reason 
of such discrimination? No Englishman would wish any of 
the Welsh people to labour under injustice or to feel that 
they were not equal citizens with us in this realm of Britain, 
but we must be shown that there are real injustices or 
statutory discrimination.—I am, Sir, 

A Lover or WALES. 


RECEIPT STAMPS 


Sir,—I am mildly surprised at the law enunciated by your 
correspondent “ Barrister-at-Law.” He says: “ After signing 
the bill the payee can quite properly say, ‘ ‘There’s your receipt. 
If you want to decorate it with a stamp that’s your affair.’ ” 
Is not there a section of the Stamp Act, 1891, which says: 
“If any person gives a receipt liable to duty and not duly 
stamped, or in any case where a receipt would be liable to 
duty refuses to give a receipt duly stamped .. . he shall 
incur a fine of ten pounds ”?—Yours truly, Crcit BINNEY. 


S1r,—I was under the impression that a stamp was required 
upon a receipt for payment of a debt; that a charitable sub- 
scription (unless paid under a covenant) was not a debt ; there- 
fore, that the receipt for it need not be stamped. Will 
“ Barrister-at-Law ” tell us whether this idea is unfounded? 
I inferred from what one society said that they stamped all 
receipts for £2 or upwards and then got refunds for such as 
did not neea stamps. 

As to shops, ‘s there any law requiring a receipt to be given, 
whether asked for or not? A customer whose name and 
address are not known at the shop does not need a receipt. 
The memoranda of sales, such as shops commonly give, do not 
purport to be recripts, and, I suppose, would not be accepted 
as such in a law court. Therefore, do they not escape from 
the stamp law? I am not an expert, and beg to be—Yours 
faithfully, F. C. G. 


DRINK AND THE INDIAN TAXPAYER 


S1r,—In a leading article on prohibition in India, published 
on July 31st, the Daily Telegraph points out—quite reason- 
ably, if we accept the existing monetary system and existing 
methods of obtaining money for the State—that the loss of 
revenue from the sale of alcohol will mean fresh burdens for 
the Indian taxpayer if the State services are to remain at their 
present level. In other words, if Indians decide to drink less 
they cannot expect to continue to receive the same amount of 


——__ 


service from the State unless they also consent to eat less, 
because their incomes for buying food and other things hay 
been reduced by taxation! Good old “sound” finance! Hoy, 
well this shows the madness of those currency cranks who 
desire to alter its beneficent operations!—Yours very truly, 
TAVISTOCK, 

Barrington House, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


COLUMBUS’ LANDFALL 


S1r,~—In the interesting article contained in your July 21st issye, 
“ Animal Light and the Moon,” reference is made incidentally 
to the landfall of Columbus on “ one of the easterly islands of 
the Bahamas,” and it is suggested that the “ strange light” 
seen by the crew of the Santa Maria a short while before th 
land was sighted, “like the flame of a small candle alternately 
raised and lowered,” was in fact due to luminous slime dis. 
charged by the worm known to science as Odontosyllis. From 
this an inference is drawn that Cat Island and not Watling 
was Columbus’s landfall. 

The evidence that Watling Island is the true Guanahani of 
Columbus’s diary is to be found in an article by Lieut. 
Commdr. R. T. Gould, R.N., in the Geographical fFournal in 
1927; and I would only add that, having myself visited both 
islands on more than one occasion, I have no doubt whatever 
that the honour belongs to Watling Island, since it conforms 
precisely with the description of it given in the fragments of 
the diary of Columbus which have been preserved for us by 
Las Casas, whereas Cat Island does not. The only doubt 
that ever troubled me was due to the episode of the “ strange 
light”: and this has now been resolved by Professor Yonge’s 
description of the efforts of the obliging West Indian wom, 
of which he writes, to carry out the age-old feminine practice 
of attracting the opposite sex.—Yours truly, 

CHARLES Orr. 

57 Hillfield Court, N.W. 3. 


THE FILMS COUNCIL 


S1r,—May I, as a member of the Films Council representing 
persons employed by makers of British films, make two 
comments on your article dealing with that body’s first 
annual report? 

When you comment that one might have expected some 
proposals of a more constructive nature for better’) the 
lot of preducers, it might be assumed that no such proposals 
were discussed. The report, however, refers to a memo- 
randum which I submitted on behalf of the employees in the 
industry and continues: “in the memorandum which they 
submitted to us” (attention was drawn) “to the very high 
level of unemployment in the producing section of the in- 
dustry, which in their view could only be cured by increased 
production. They were unwilling to accept the contention 
that a higher quota would nor mean a higher production of 
films, and they pressed energeticaily for an increase in quota 
as an immediate remedy for the prevailing unemployment.” 

I still feel, notwithstanding the majority decision of the 
Films Council, that such a quota increase over and above 
the statutory annual increase would have provided the neces 
sary stimulus to ensure the much-needed increased produc 
tion in the industry. 

I feel also it may be misleading to state that none of the films 
not complying with the minimum cost clause failed to obtain 
renters’ quota because of the difficulty experienced in inter- 
preting the meaning of the words “special entertainment 
value.” True, the report mentions the difficulty of interpre- 
tation, but on the other hand it clearly states that all the 
films submitted were considered by the Council. Personally, 
I regard the rejection of all the films submitted as confirma 
tion, if considered necessary, that the supporters of the mini- 
mum cost clause wher the Act was under discussion wert 
one-hundred-per-cent. right. The employees engaged in film 
production have always contended that a creditable full 
length filra cannot be made for less than about a pound 4 
foot. The decisions of the Films Council appears to confirm 
that.—Yours, &c., 

Georcrt H. Evin, General Secretary. 

The Association of Cine-Technicians, 

145 Wardour Street, W.1. 
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By THE 


AmonG the many projects for the benefit of the human race 
which have emanated from Mr. Wells’ fertile mind is that of a 
new Bible. I do not think he intended to write it all himself, 
but there is no reason surely why he should not contribuce 
to the Canon, and this book seems to be designed to take the 
place of Deuteronomy. The Mosaic writer set before his 
readers “life and death, the blessing and the curse,” and Mr. 
Wells, with prophetic fervour, addresses Homo Sapiens, setting 
before him the same alternative—life or death. It is not, 
however, the Law of God which Mr. Wells recommends as 
the way of life ; it is the law of nature. Humanity as a species, 
so he believes, is at a critical moment in its biological history. 
“Adapt or perish has always been the implacable law of life 
for all its children,” and man is failing to adavt himself. Mr. 
Wells has little hope that Homo Sapiens will rise to meet the 
crisis. “In spite of all 
optimism, I perceive that now the universe is bored with him, 
turning a hard face to him, and I see him being carried 
and more and more rapidly, suffering 


my dispositions to a brave-looking 


less and less intelligently, 
as every ill-adapted creature must suffer in gross and detail, 
tream of fate to degradation, suffering and death.” 
One cannot help refiecting how sadly 
ged its note since the optimistic Herbert Spencer, who 


must 


* scientific ” sociology 





that by the reach, 


assistance from human planning, a state of perfect 


process ol evolution we 
without any 
adaptation, and therefore of perfect content. 

Whatever we may conclude about Homo Sapiens, we may 
pleasure that Mr. Wells is still full of life. He 
has never been more vigorous, more interesting, or—and this 
will please him most—more exasperating to people like the 
The which he sets out to prove is 
It is that the material environment of human 
life has been completely changed by the rapid advance of 
science. One of the social conseauences of the change has 
been the production of an excess of bored and unemployed 
young men, who in earlier times were more or less absorbed 
and disposed of by small-scale wars, and the need for vigorous 
labour if the community was to subsist. The problem is a 
world problem, and can be dealt with only by a world com- 
munity, and that must be a world democracy. No other form 
of universal State, in Mr. Wells’ opinion, can save the species 
from ultimate extinction. But we should be doing Mr. Wells 
an injustice if we supposed that he imagined salvation lies in 
Organisation alone. He returns to his theme of the need for a 
World Brain—we need a new mentality which can be attained 
only by the dissemination of the true ideas of the universe 
which have now been disclosed to the men of science. We 
shall be saved by knowledge. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters of the book are those 
in which Mr. Wells attempts to show the inadequacy, and 
worse, of all the creeds and all the political movements which 
at present exist. He is a good hater, and he has a pretty turn 
for biting phrases. He searches the world for any hopeful 
cause or trustworthy leader, and he finds none. If he 
despises Mr. Chamberlain, he feels bitter contempt for Karl 
Marx; if he regards Germany as a passionately resentful 
People led by a maniac, he can describe Soviet Russia as “a 
giant with the head of a newt.” He can see in Catholic dogma 
nothing but a mass of absurdity ; but equally the Communist 


present writer. thesis 


simple enough. 


The Fate of Homo Sapiens. By H. G. Wells. (Secker and 
Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 
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TO HOMO SAPIENS 


DEAN 


OF ST. PAUL’S 

party is “dogmatic ignorance.” ‘There is no way out but by 
the development of a World Brain. It must be confessed that 
the conception is not altogether clear. It is easy enough to 
understand the general principle that reason, knowledge and 
organised intelligence ought to be applied to the affairs of 
mankind as a whole, and that there can be no real security 
until there is a world community, but it is not so easy to 
grasp where, in Mr. Wells’ view, the World Brain is to reside. 
It is not apparently to be simply diffused throughout the 
whole of the species Homo Sapiens, but to have some local 
habitation. It is to compile a world encyclopaedia and, armed 
w.tn this, somehow to direct the world. The vision of a 
dictatorship of the Council of a super-Royal Society rises 
before our minds, but it is not certain that the vision truly 
represents Mr. Wells’ thought. 


There 


here is much in this book with which every intelligent 
man must agree. It is indeed deplorable that the wor!d is so 
badiy organised and that the resources of science have been 
But it seems to me that the 
thesis of the prophecy, in so far as it is not a truism, is based 
upon a mistake. Mr. Wells assumes that the remedy for our 
dangerous diseases is more science and better application of 
the science which we have. Is it not true, however, that 
science cannot deal with vaiues? It may tell us how to 
a certain end, but not whether that end is worth 
arriving at. Thus, to adduce an example which goes to the 
root of the matter, Mr. Wells takes for granted that the sur- 
vival of the human race as a whole is in itself desirable. We 
should probably all agree with him, but the proposition is not 
a scientific one, nor can it be demonstrated by the scientific 
method, and some have held that the species Homo Sapiens 


should make way for the superman. 


larzeiy used for destructive ends. 


arrive at 


It is a pity that Mr. Wells has never understood what reli- 
gion is all about. If he had he would have avoided the super- 
ficial account of the origin of Christianity which is offered us 
here and we might have missed the startling information that 
John Keble’s hymn “Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear,” 
was “addressed originally to the hawk-sun-god Horus.” From 
the standpoint of sociology, religion is the basis of the com- 
plex of value-judgements which give unity and coherence to a 
society. The tragedy of our time is that there are no gener- 
ally accepted judgements of value in our civilisation. We are 
living at a crisis in religious development and any solution 
will be a religious solution. 


Mr. Wells is filled with a passion for humanity which is 
wholly admirable, and his indignation against the obstacles 
which prevent progress towards peace is righteous. His 
diagnosis of the disease, as it seems to me, is in error on two 
points. Christianity is more realist when it insists on the 
fact of sin, and it is more logical when it relates the fellow- 
ship of humanity with belief in Ged. Biology does not teach 
brotherhood. It teaches that the struggle for existence goes 
on not only for the species as a whole but for groups within 
the species. There would be nothing contrary to biological 
principles if the nations engaged in a war of extermination— 
it would be a large-scale exemplification of biological laws. It 
becomes a tragedy and a crime when we view humanity sub 
quadam specie aeternitatis, and regard all the members of 
the race as not only specimens of Homo Sapiens but as 
children of God. 
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W. B. YEATS 


Last Poems and Two Plays. By William Butler Yeats. (Cuala 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THE importance of this last collection of Yeats’s poems (aside 
from its quite peculiar flavour—the testament of an isolated, 
violent poet about to die) lies in its value as an index: the 
validity of his time-worn manner, the continued upward 
curve of his career, the great freshening power that even old 
age might conceivably provide—they are here put to the test. 
It is usual with a posthumous work either listlessly to over- 
praise or benignly to dismiss. With this particular volume, 
at least, there is no occasion for either. 

There are sixty pages in the book: twenty poems, two 
short plays. It is impossible, if one reads them at all care- 
fully, to read them through without a novel and intense 
excitement. Probably it would be irrelevant to argue that 
these poems are his best—as it would be irrelevant to argue 
that “ Guernica ” is a finer painting than Picasso’s early clowns 
and absinthe drinkers. This much can be said safely: they 
include, astoundingly, almost every variety of form and tone 
he has used before; end of the twenty at least ten are as 
masterly as any poem he has written. 

After the brilliance and profusion of The Tower and 
the Winding Stair (presumably his two best books, cer- 
tainly the ones which crystallised the superiority of his late 
work over his earlier) it seemed that a further development 
occurred, in the direction of the angular, bleak, acrid Crazy 
Jane poems. Then a certain confusion appeared to set in, the 
“foolish passionate man” grew into one intermittently torn 
by “lust and rage.” The collection which appeared some 
two years ago was pinched and comfortless indeed. 

However, in these final poems there are echoes of the earlier, 
more rounded and grandiloquent manner. They are highly 
lyrical and even ornate, more richly coloured, more deftly 
patterned. Sometimes clear and elegiac in sound, they are 
never really clear or elegiac. 

“When a man grows old his joy 
Grows more deep day after day, 
His empty heart is full at length, 
But he has need of all that strength 
Because of the increasing Night 
That opens her mystery and fright.” 

In such lines, seemingly direct, one presently perceives the 
thrilling and frightful double-entendre—the uncompromising 
self-disgust and humiliation of his old age sharpening every 
edge. The effect of these pages, frantically emphasising as 
they do all that has gone before, is at times terrifying. It is a 
sort of magnificence I have met nowhere else. 

The old images recur—like ghosts: self-admitted effigies— 

“ . . and yet when all is said, 

It was the dream itself enchanted me.” 

The old figures appear once again, rubbing shoulders, acquir- 
ing a bizarre freshness from propinquity and the dreamy, self- 
identifying loyalty Yeats felt toward them: Michael Angelo, 
Oisin, Pearse and Conolly, Pythagoras, Cuchulain, Parnell. 
And the old décor, too—the Post Office, the tower, the dol- 
phins, the ruined house, ancient Ireland. They are juxtaposed 
and brought into focus with a dexterity and pertinence no 
surrealist could surpass. It is the terrible burden of old age, 
that “ foul rag and bone shop of the heart,” again and again 
compelled into activity by the glamour which his ceaseless 
brooding cast over his former passions, his own lost youth 
and beauty, the qualities of beauty, pride, belligerence and 
learning in his dead friends. 

The best poems are The Man and the Echo, A Bronze 
Head, News for the Delphic Oracle, The Statues, and The 
Circus Animal’s Desertion. In these exist most conspicuously 
the unique and flawless music, as well as the vigour and virtu- 
osity with which he produces in a single glaring image the 
whole luxuriance of a highly elaborate idea. 

“No! Greater than Pythagoras, for the man 
That with a mallet or a chisel modelled these 


Calculations that look but casual flesh, put down 
All Asiatic vague immensities . - 


The two plays are very short—a dozen pages or so. Both 
are spasmodic, fragmentary, horrible. Both deal with the 
linked themes of passion and death—or rather, lust and homi- 
cide. Old men “about to die” (a phrase which is a haunting 
refrain throughout the book) are the protagonists. In The 
Death of Cuchulain there is a frightful scene in which the 


blind man, knife in hand, fumbles upward along the dy; 
Cuchulain’s body, fastened to a pillar to keep him from falling 
Finally he reaches the neck, and Cuchulain cries: 
“There floats out there 

The shape that I shall take when I am dead, 

My soul’s first shape, a soft feathery shape, 

And is not that a strange shape for a soul 

Of a great fighting man? ” 
Yeats seemed to have attained to an almost legendary yiey 
of humanity, in which could be projected in their full horror 
acts which in a less remote and rarefied atmosphere would be 
unacceptable. 

It is interesting to contrast Yeats with that other awe 
inspiring poet of old age, his opposite in every way, Wal 
Whitman. Shrewd contemporary minds might see fore 
shadowed in the two well-known opposing ideologies, ‘Yeqts 
drew continually from the vast, energetic phantoms of his 
mind ; Whitman only from the quasi-photographic, masculine 
figures of his own landscape. Yeats brought to perfection 
certain rigid verse forms of his own; Whitman exploited 
every variety of looseness, reluctant ever to repeat an image 
or pattern (though in the end presenting a far greater 
uniformity of impulse than Yeats). Yeats ended his days in 
despair, unsated passion, and intense disgust with the con- 
temporary world; Whitman with an oddly unimpaired 
optimism and (paradoxically) every evidence of satisfied desire, 
Of the two, Yeats ended more impressively, and it may be 
said that no poet has ever worked so relentlessly and sublimely 
toward a close. Though far less expansive and perhaps less 
remunerative than Whitman, it appears that his unfaltering 
preference for an ugly truth rather than a palatable hypothesis, 
deeply rooted in the richness of his experience, together with 
his life-long veneration for his craft, involved in the end a 
corresponding sharpness of intellect and eye. He will never 
date ; if he were ever to do so, he would already, for his 
ways of thinking are unfashionable in “this foul world in 
its decline and fall.” FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 


M. DALADIER’S SPEECHES 


The Defence of France. By Edouard Daladier. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 


Tus book is a collection of M. Daladier’s principal speeches 
and statements of policy since he formed his Government in 
April, 1938. The idea of putting these important documents 
at the disposal of the English reader at a moment when the 
policies of Britain and France are so closely linked was excel- 
lent. Unfortunately, though the publisher has teen at pains 
to present the book pleasantly printed on well-spaced pages, he 
has not thought it necessary to provide either a scholarly trans- 
lation or the necessary notes and explanations. The responsi- 
bility for these inadequacies must be placed directly on the 
publisher’s shoulders, since there is no indication of the names 
of either editor or translator. As a measure of the latter’s in- 
adequacy we may mention that M. Daladier is made to say 
to his Corsican hearers at Bastia last January: “I have to go 
along the coastline of the Beauté Islands towards Nerthem 
Africa,” whereas in fact he said: “I am going to resume my 
journey, passing along the coast of the Isle of Beauty on my 
way to North Africa.” The Isle of Beanty is, of course, 
Corsica herself. On page 183, M. Daladier’s retort to some 
deputies who interrupted him while rendering his account of 
the Munich negotiations to the Chamber is incorporated in 
his speech without cny indications that there were _inter- 
ruptions. The retort (which was not worth including in the 
speech) appears therefore perfectly meaningless. 

A biographical sketch by M. Yvon Lapaquellerie at the 
beginning of the book will no doubt provide the English reader 
with a good deal of information about the French Prime 
Minister’s early life and War record, but wastes words and 
space in quite unnecessary sentimentalities. As an account of 
M. Daladier’s political career it is altogether inadequate, and it 
does not attempt to sketch in the background of the last 
eighteen months. It is to be regretted that the speeches are 
arranged by subject instead of in their historical order. ; 

In spite of these inadequacies of presentation the speeches 
cast a good deal of light on the man who has won much 
greater confidence amongst his fellow countrymen than any 
other French public man of his generation. His position 's 
the more extraordinary because he was hounded from office in 
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February, 1934, by the Paris riots, and has twice in the course 
of his present term of office come so close to failing to fulfil 
the hopes of his < admirers that political observers began to 
count him out. 

M. Daladier is not an intellectually bril rant or an imagina- 
tive man, though he has a vein of romanticism. He is a 
dogged, able, provincial Frenchman, the son of a baker in a 
small town, who secured his nigher education by winning 
scholarships and finally passed out of the university at the 
head of the list of agrégés for history for his year. He has 
never been eloquent. His prepared speeches are so superior to 
his improvisations that he is generally believed to seek the 
help of a di tinguished man of Iectters in composing them. Nor 
docs he show strength when he has to choose between two 
policies. His hesitations are often very apparent. 

For what, then, do his countrymen respect him? For per- 
sonal courage and disinterested patriotism, for an ability to 
he world in terms of the interests of a French provincial 
for dogged pursuance of a policy once it has been 

ind for an ability to present policy with a due pro- 
portion of realism and idealism. M. Daladier never sounds 
cynical and he never sounds hke a crusader. It is always 
France that he is asking Frenchmen to defend, but he never 
forgets that France means not only the lives, homes and pro- 
perties of her citizens, but a certain humanity of outlook, a 
respect for the individual, for truth and for liberty. On occa- 
sion—-as in his speech of March 29th this year—he has suc- 
ceeded ounding this note of idealism like a trumpet-call. 
His position with his fellow-countrymen is enormously 
strengthened by the fact that as sergeant and lieutenant he 
saw about as much front-line fighting in the !ast War as any 
man could 

M. Daladier makes up for his lack of brilliance and imagi- 
nation by a very clear vision of a few common-sensical essen- 
tials. Over and over again he hammers on the need to in- 
crease French industrial production. This may not sound 
very remarkable, but 1t must be remembered that a very large 
proportion of those who rightly criticised M. Daladier’s slow- 
ness to grasp the essentials of the international situation last 
winter, entirely failed to see that France could have no foreign 
policy without an increased industrial effort. More and more 

Daladier seems to think of himself as the spokesman of 
the class of French artisans and peasants from which he 
prings, with their traditiona! virtues of hard work and thrift. 
There is some danger of this dangerously widening the gulf 
between him and the industrial working class, who at all events 
find it difficult to forgive him for coming into office with a 
Left majority and continuing to rule with an anti-Socialist 
policy and the support of the Right. The future may well 
hold for him such political eclipses as he has already suffered, 
but he will certainly go down to history as the Prime Minister 
under whom the authority of the French State was restored. 

D. R. GILLIE. 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
By H. A. Marquand 


ju ige t 
citizen, 


ad: pied, 


Organised Labour in Four Continents. 
and Others. (Longmans. 15s.) 
Workers Abroad. By G. P. Jones. (Nelson. 2s.) 
general comparative survey of the rise and 
vicissitudes of the organised Labour Movement has long 
been wanted. Sectional studies, indeed, have not been lack- 
ing ; though only the British Trade Union Movement has had 
the benefit of such historians as the Webbs, most of the 
territory covered by Mr. Marquand and his collaborators on 
the one hand, and Mr. Jones on the other, has had some sort 
of attention. But the deficiency has remained ; apart from 
Great Britain, France and Germany, accounts of the Labour 
Movement have been out-of-date, inadequate or merely 
ible to the English-speaking student. Mr. Marquand’s 
book is specifically designed to supply this lack by providing, 
In zle massive but manageable volume, a series of parallel 


AN up-to-date 


Inacce 








a Sl i 
Studies of the Labour world in thirteen “ typical” countries: 
France, Germany, Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, 


and Italy in Europe ; the United States, Canada and 
Mexico in America; Australia in Australasia, and Japan in 
contributors, presumably working to an 
I instance dealt with the subject 
under roughly similar headings: the general economic back- 
prices, wages, employment and 
organisation and internal history ; 


lan, have in every 


ground, with movements of 
tivity generally ; 


the fortunes of industrial conflict or conciliation ; the law and 
the development of political activity. Some have written 
briefly, others at length; Great Britain, in Professor 
Marquand’s hands, gets more than twice as much space as 
does the U.S.S.R. from Mr. Maurice Dobb ; Japan receives 
only a third as much as the U.S.A., and hardly more than 
Mexico. Whether this balance of emphasis is to be regretted 
or not depends on the purpose for which the book is used. 
reference pure and simple it has much to 
In a critical study it is a pity. Japan is more, 
not less, interesting than Canada presenting as it does the 
unique combination of feudalism and capitalism. The short- 
ness of the section on the U.S.S.R. is atoned for by its 
excellence—Mr. Dobb sharing with Mr. Lloyd Ross, who 
deals with Australia, the distinguishing characteristic of a 
willingness to set facts in their general perspective and to 
express a personal opinion upon their significance. Professor 
Marquand’s own contribution on the British Labour Move- 
avoids generalities, but contrives to be interesting, as 
nevertheless ; though it is possible to cavil 
such as that the ill-starred Un- 
1934 involved universal 


In a work of 
commend it. 


ment 
well as reliable, 
at some of his statements- 
emp'oyment Assistance 
reductions. 

Useful as Organised Labour in Four Continents must prove 
to the student, one cannot help wishing that it had been a 
little differentiy conceived. Professor Marquand in_ his 
preface disclaims the intention of “ attempting an impossible 
synthesis "—and to combine facts, inferences and speculations 
about these thirteen disparate movements in a single homo- 
geneous study wou'd be impossible indeed. But there are 
factors common to all Labour Movements, whatever their 
circumstances, and these common factors deserve considera- 
tion in their own right. There is the relation between 
industrial and political activity, which may be a matter of 
means only but may also involve a conflict of ends—Syndical- 
ism versus Socialism. There are the incompatible notions of 
Trade Unionism as a means of equalising bargaining power 
within the capitalist system, or as a weapon for the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of that system. There is, in the back- 
ground of both these problems, the wider economic problem 
of the determination of wages. None of the contributors 
seems to have made up his mind whether productivity or 
Union strength is really the thing that matters. (We know 
where Mr. Dobb and Professor Roll stand, but only from 
other sources.) A chapter devoted to these more general 
ideas would havz given the whole book a unifying theme 


scales of 


which now it lacks ; as it stands, it is a series of monographs, 
all competent and 
some excruciatingly written, 
one volume. 

A rather similar criticism applies to Mr. Jones’s little book, 
in the 


instructive, all useful, some well and 
which happen to be bound into 


bobbing iike a dinghy wake of Professor Marquand’s 
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Dreadnought. It incorporates the substance of a course of 
W.E.A. lectures delivered last year, and their transmutation 
into book form has not avoided a general impression of dis- 
jointed scrappiness. The style recalls that of Chesterton’s 
Mr. Hibbs However, and some passages have to be 
read four times before their precise meaning emerges. 
But unsatisfactory as Workers Abroad may be considered 
as a book, it offers a wholly admirable starting-point 
for discussion groups. Mr. Jones has the skilled teacher’s 
knack of so presenting a subject that the nature of any con- 
troversial point involved is conspicuous at once ; controversies 
merely implicit in Organised Labour in Four Continents here 
stand out boldly, demanding and encouraging discussion. 
Moreover, Mr. Jones provides a bibliography, which Professor 
Marquand, really unforgivably, does not. One retains the 
impression that this dinghy, however inelegant its lines, is at 
least as seaworthy as the larger vessel. 
Honor CROOME. 


THROUGH GERMAN EYES 
Beware of the English! Compiled by W. G. Knop. 
Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 

AMERICAN visitors to England are often puzzled by the fact 
that, although Englishmen differ in their views as to the 
likelihood of a war, nobody in this country ever envisages the 
possibility of a defeat. This curious book provides one 
explanation of an attitude which is wrongly taken for blind 
confidence. It is an anthology of the verbal and pictorial abuse 
which has been aimed against England in the German Press 
during the ten months since the Munich agreement 

Any future war must be a war of morale, and the importance 
of this factor must increase with the increasing ruthlessness 
of the weapons to be employed. The present type of German 
propaganda is designed to keep alive the peace-time morale of 
the German people. If it is only possible to do this by means 
of increasing doses of powerful stimulants, there can be no 
reserves of hatred or credulity on which to fall back in tfme 
of war. Our own war-time propaganda is not likely to be mild 
or scrupulous ; but it will come, so to speak, upon an empty 
stomach. For years we have complained of the unintoxicating 
character of the B.B.C. news: but our unfortunate neighbours, 
at the other extreme, are put to bed night after night, their 
heads reeling with the fumes of artificial hatred 

No doubt the German Ministry of Propaganda knows how 
to satisfy the needs of the home consumer. The elephantine 
sarcasms, the stupendously verbose historical arguments, are 
probably adapted to the German taste. But one would expect 
of a people so resourceful that they would be able to adapt 
their methods for the purpose of spreading propaganda in 
England itself. This departure was announced in March last 
in characteristically sneering tones: 


(Hamish 


“From now on Mr. Smith has the chance (of which he will 
amply avail himself) to tune in to Hamburg or Cologne and find 
his desire for news satisfied in English. Mr. Smith will then learn 
to judge as between news which the English stations give him and 
news offered him by Germany. We do not fear the results of the 
comparison Iruth is the best propaganda. That is what Mr. 
Vansittart, who is behind the English flood of lies, will not and 
cannot understand. We shall expose the artful tricks of the English 
Government and mercilessly show up an English policy which 
is composed of ignorance and arrogance.” 

One might have expected so difficult a task to be approached 
with some subtlety, some attempt at disguise or insinuation. 
Instead we have been provided for our own consumption with 
a dreary concoction of elaborate sneers at all our institutions, 
from the Navy down to the Lambeth Walk. The German 
bulletins are so inept that the London newspapers often 
publish them as curiosities. The English bulletins may be a 
little colourless in their extreme reticence ; they are not so 
ineffectual but that it has been made an offence punishable 
with five years’ imprisonment to spread their contents about. 

Such ineptitude is all the more surprising in that English 
history and the English character afford every possible handle 
to the hostile critic. There are times when every Englishman 
must hate his country ; but not when Dr. Goebbels is persuad- 
ing him to do so. The performances of the I.R.A. in recent 
months provided Goebbels with a fine opportunity of showing 
that our working classes consisted of brutal and unruly black- 
guards, who think nothing of political murder; instead of 
this, he has taken the side of the bomb-throwers, emphasised 
their Irish origin, and expatiated on British tyranny towards 
Before the I.R.A. 


a country we have long since ceased to rule 
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appeared, there were the stunts of a few unemployed who 
paraded with a coffin demanding “winter relief” at a time 
when half the employers in England could get no labourer; 
Once again Goebbels missed his cue. Instead of making oy 
that England was infested with degenerate shirkers, he drew 
a fearful picture of the starvation and misery prevailing in the 
very country which his own papers always describe as being 
too bloated with money and doles to bother about fighting, 

The Boer War and the suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
provide much of the ammunition for this campaign. In the 
hands of French journalists, these episodes can make most of 
us feel uncomfortable ; but the polysyllabic ranting of the 
German writers is so exaggerated as to produce no sort of 
conviction. In regard to Palestine, Dr. Goebbels had the 
opportunity to attack a policy which even our own soldiers 
loathe ; but he serves up such a horrible concoction of 
atrocities and anti-Semitism as would turn the stomach of 
an Arab himself. 

No doubt Dr. Goebbels knows his own people best. It 
may be that his campaign is bearing fruit, and some of his 
dreadful tales are being believed. It matters not. None of 
this vilification could either create or sustain a war. There 
are some who will feel with regret that all this ill-feeling, 
whether it be genuine or artificial, could have been avoided 
If only Great Britain had played ball with Herr Hitler, if 
only she had accepted the réle of accessory for which she was 
cast in Mein Kampf, all would have been harmony and pro- 
gress. Britain’s reaction has been Herr Hitler’s one and only 
miscalculation ; and all this sound and fury is the disappoint- 
ment of a would-be friend and ally. 

Not many of the readers of these extracts will feel that the 
friendship of such people is to be preferred to their hatred 
Politics apart, our own and future generations cannot thrive 
in a Europe where the wells of truth are poisoned, and the 
air is polluted with the stink of injustice. The banker cannot 
compete with the forger, nor the diplomat with the bulls 
We must either lower our own standards of thought and 
conduct to the levels which this book reveals; or we must 
resolve to obtain our own spiritual lebensraum. 

CHRISTOPHER Hopnoust 


FOR THE DILIGENT STUDENT 
Introductions to English Literature. Edited by Bonamy 
Dobrée. I. The Beginnings of English Literature to 
Skelton, 1509. By Professor W. L. Renwick and Harold 
Orton; Il. The English Renaissance 1510-1688. By 
Professor V. de Sola Pinto; IV. The Victorians and After, 
1830-1914. By Bonamy Dobrée and E. C. Batho; V. The 
Present Age, from 1914. By Edwin Muir. (Cresset Press 
6s. each.) 
Tuese Introductions, of which the first four have now 
appeared, specifically promise us something which is_ not 
“vet another History of English Literature.” They are 
rather, says their Editor, “a History of England in which 
not kings, battles, diplomatic or constitutional struggles, nor 
even economic development, are given pride of place, but 
literature.” Between one- and two-thirds of each volume 
is given to a detailed Introduction to the period concerned, 
and the rest to a thorough bibliography of that period: what 
authors to read, in what editions to study them, what 
biographies and critical works will be most rewarding 

For whom are the Introductions written? Putting the 
clues together as best I might, I have somehow or another 
formed the following ideas about their intended reader. He 
doesn’t know much about English Literature, but he longs 
to learn. He is willing to spend a year seriously reading up 
the literature of each period in turn, his aim being “ to enable 
him to exercise a critical judgement on the literature of to- 
day.” He is (apparently) not a university student; he reads 
for pleasure, but does not wish to adventure rashly among 
the library shelves without expert guidance. He sounds un- 
expectedly diligent and undeniably dull, and we can only 
hope that a daily helping of the Introductions will provide 
the vitamins and joie de vivre which he lacks. 

Volume I gives one a delightful surprise, for it positively 
is all that it is supposed to be. It is alive, it is entertaining, 
and it makes one long to study early English literature. Not 
for a long time have I read so fresh a piece of literary criti- 
cism. Messrs. Renwick and Orton get to the heart of the 
matter at once: 
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“In so far as we succeed in remembering that these books were 
written by people, about people, and for people, we shall find our- 
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selves among people, men and women, artists and thinkers. It is 
dificult. The content of daily life, from which we draw the 
imagery that 1s the medium of expression, has changed—not only 
the clothes and the buildings, but the familiar avocations. How 
many of us have seen the potter’s thumb, the beggar’s dish, ‘ the 

, To most of us these 


dyer’s hand subdued to what it works in’? : s s 
are intellectual concepts; not so long ago they were daily things in 
every village, and directly visual.” 

Three-quarters of our study, they go on, “must always 
be the attempt to re-acquire the traditional content of the 
imagination.” So far as books can help, this hook does help, 
and where books fall short the authors tell us to go out and 
put mediaeval life together for ourselves, in villages and 
cities where the clues are still to be found. This is an excel- 
lent book, and all the better for the seasoning pinch of un- 
academic irreverence which describes (for example) the 
romance of Ferumbras as being, in its own period, “still 
peter than Zane Grey and even Stanley Weyman.” It must 
be pleasant to study Old and Middle English at Newcastle 
University 

Irreverence is an essential qualification—over and above 
ail academic ones—for those who want to write something 
new about English literature. It means seeing with one’s 
own eves and describing in one’s own words and compari- 
sons, not anybody else’s. Professor de Sola Pinto, in his 
volume, seems to lack it completely. The great figures of 
the Renaissance are portrayed with such respect for the tra- 
ditional outlook, such faith in the traditional phrase, that they 
rarely come to life at all, but remain dim, undusted figures 
in their conventional Place in Lit. The Victorians and After, 
is full of felicitous irreverences (on Macaulay, for 
instance), and gives a lively picture of the immense com- 
plexity of British life in the 85 years it covers. The anno- 
tated bibliography is as interesting as the Introduction. 

Mr. Edwin Muir has made a valiant job of reducing con- 
temporary literature to some sort of discussable order. He 

writes w.th enjoyment and with the fresh angle of vision 
which our hypothetic student so badly needs. His descrip- 

f Mr. W. H. Auden’s poetic morality demands quota- 
tion: “It suggests a crowd so eager to be a team that 
is busy pulling up his neighbour’s socks and 

no time to attend to his own.” The wisecracks are in 
disciplined relation to a serious study of the “change from 
tive to a revolutionary attitude” which the book 
covers, and the bibliography is still more comprehensive than 
Even our old friend the General Reader would 
this volume and its predecessor; and if the student we 
nvisaged does exist (let us hope he does, the estimable 

>), then he should take Volume I first and Volumes IV 
afterwards, and at the end of his diligent three years 


ever 
however, 








he may have become quite human. Monica REDLICH. 
TASTE BY DECREE 
Hammer, Sickle and Baton. By Heinz Unger. (Cresset 


Press. &s. 6d.) 
THIS is the slight!y disjointed story of a German conductor’s 
es with Russian orchestras from 1924 to 1937. Mr. 
Unger has remained throughout what he calls an unspoilt 
individualist, and so he can never let one favourable comment 
pass without some criticism to balance it. Even the innate 
of the Russian people is often spoilt by the 
personnel of the orchestra “being very easily fatigued, full 
f understanding for the emotional requirements of the score, 
but lacking in attention to technical accuracy.” Mr. Unger 

olf wever, admits that the fatigue was often due in 
years of his visits to a most material cause—starva- 
; as for “ technical accuracy,” it seems that every Western 
f n has always been determined to prove that no 
Russian, whether under the Soviet or under the Czars, has 
ever been capable of technical accomplishment in music or 
her field. While it is true, and too many critics of 
the Soviet conveniently forget it, that perhaps a hundred 
has had to be made up in the tools, both in art 
vy, necessary for technical successes, the legend of 

Russian mouzhik and the “ dreamy” Russian 
has never been anything but a legend, though a 
egend in many “ informed ” circles. 
r’s book, however, with its pleasantly direct style 
d its amusing chapter headings, raises much more impor- 
ssues than his inability in 1924 to obtain hot water in 
hotel or his many unfortunate experiences with 














Russian officia'dom. “The grey masses with starvation 
written on their faces,” the “seven in a room” story, the in- 
efficient heaith services, the “ aristocracy” of party members, 
all duly appear in his tale, and all, or nearly all, are, even 
according to him, fast disappearing at the present day. Far 
more important is what he calls “ The Sin Against the Human 
Spirit ”"—the last section of his book. 

Must Communism mean the crushing of all art and culture, 
and thus of all individualism? Mr. Unger, being a dogmatic 
liberal, thinks that it must, and he bases his views on the fact 
that, whereas up to about 1933 there had been a gradual 
improvement in the leniency of the supervision over his 
choice of orchestral pieces, since that time it has become 
more and more a matter of taste by decree, and he has now 
no hope of a free musical art or, indeed, of any art at all 
growing up inside Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Unger admits that all art forms have some connexion 
with the age, with the society in which they arise. Would it 
have been a good thing, he asks, however, to forbid by decree 
—for example, in the eighteenth century—any art form which 
did not follow the standards of that age of rococco? The 
question is misleading. The reason why so many have starved 
in garrets, been recognised long after their death, and so forth, 
is because the rich—the only effective patrons of art in 
“normal ” society—have refused to buy their works, and thus 
have most eftectually “forbidden” their artistic activity until 
such time as society was ripe for it. The real question is 
not whether a proletarian State can have its peculiar art 
forms—when such a State exists it will undoubtedly develop 
them, just as prehistoric man developed them, feudalism 
developed them, and the nineteenth century developed them ; 
but whether Russia, in fact, is developing towards such a pro- 
letarian State and not towards a shoddy replica of capitalism. 
After the Kirov murder there was an understandable period of 
reaction. But the subsequent mass trials, the growing national- 
ism, the strengthening and extension of State forms instead of 
Engels’ “ withering away of the State,” are all disquieting, and 
should perhaps show Mr. Unger that it is not Communism 
which is at fault, but the fading away of hopes of it which 1s 
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‘ This is a volume no student of the great social 
reform Parliament—or, for that matter, anyone 
who still believes that Liberalism has a future— 
can afford to overlook. As a mine of anecdote 
the book compares favourably with—for example 
—Lord Riddell’s diaries, with the advantage 
that the narrator in this case is of finer fibre.’— 

Spectator 










‘No one can read this splendid biography with- 
out the conviction that here is one of those rare 
spirits sent occasionally to steer and cheer 
humanity.’—Western Mail 









‘It moves with abrupt changes from humdrum 
political life to ecstasies of boyish high spirits 
and to gulfs of personal disillusionment. It is 
without dogma but inspired by simple ideals, 
formless, and yet dynamic with the shape of 
things to come.’—New Statesman 
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Jonathan North. By J. L. Hodson. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Pink Danube. By Arthur Pumphrey. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Learn to Love First. By Amabel Williams-Ellis Gollancz 
7s. 6d.) 
Family Ties. 
Their Chimneys Into Spires. 

mann. 7s. 6d.) 


By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 8s. 6d 
By Kathleen Wallace 


(Heine- 


Mr. Hopson’s new novel is §75 pages long, and it weighs— 
well, I’m no good at these guesses and I never win the cake 
at the bazaar, but it must be about five pounds avoirdupois. 
You can imagine therefore that a reviewer jibs more than 
once before beginning it—particularly as a few turns of its 
pages reveal it as the sort of book often read before, the care- 
fully claborated life-story, from Lancashire coal-pit to Rolls- 
Royce, mansion, and every kind of chairmanship, of the classic 
North Country “ card.” 

Nevertheless, Jonathan North, once begun, is more likely 
than most novels to be read to the end. Mr. Hodson, an 
accomplished novelist, knows that if he wants to take his time 
over a slow, full portrayal, he must justify such inclination by 
planting in us as quickly as possible, and without our being 
immediately aware of it, the main emotior which his chief per- 
sonage is to exact from us throughout the story. And here he 
accomplishes that. By the end of his first short chapter the 
thirteen-year-old Jonty, dirty, quick-witted and _ egotistical, 
achieving his plan to quit school and become a seller of 
cough-drops, has managed both to attract and to exasperate us 
—and to do both things much more definitely in six and a 
half pages than can the average hero of fiction in a hundred 
and six. And as his powers of attraction and exasperation are 
to be the joint reason of all that happens to this unusual boy, 
the story of a character thus moves forward at once, carrying 
us with it. 

The plot, though lively enough and bright with character- 
istic twists, runs mainly to type, and need not be recapitulated 
—its chief originality being that Jonty does nor get the pit- 
manager’s daughter to marry him when they are young, but 
meets her and wins her in middle age, when she is a nursing 
sister, and he, rich, married, is “ the oldest second lieutenant ” 
in the ‘14-18 War. The period covered by the whole story 
appears to be from about 1887 to 1939, and within that span 
we are asked to follow jonty through many shady places, as 
insurance agent, real-estate dealer, war profiteer, theatre owner, 
newspaper proprietor, &c. Not all of these manifestations of 
his go-getting personality are worth the care and detail lavished 
on them, nor is there anything particularly fresh or amusing 
in their questionableness. What does keep fresh and amusing, 
however, is the hero himself. Jonty is both better and worse than 
his own money-making adventures, or his own love-affairs. He 
is conceived largely, as a man of unusual sweetness and coarse- 
ness, unusual wit, generosity and egotism—and we keep cn 
hoping for really unusual events to arise and test his vitality 
and contradictoriness. But actually only one thing overtakes 
Jonty which is too big for his imagination, and which there- 
fore shows him up at his most interesting. The War, 1914-18. 
The first two years of it are grist to his vulgar mill—but 
suddenly the terrible thing fastens on to his sense of fraternity 
with man, and he goes into it and sees it—at Messines, at 
Passchendaele. 

I think that perhaps the War passages are the best of this 
good book. Some time ago we read a great many realistic 
War novels, and now perhaps, as we get ready for “the real 
thing,” they are not being read. But as I read Mr. Hodson’s 
sober and compassionate evocation of scenes from a slaughter 
which, they tell us, is “nothing to what will happen now,” I 
could only marvel, as every reader will, at our collective in- 
sanity and beastliness. Yet, pointless as such marvelling may 
seem, it is good for the soul, I believe, to read just now as 
attentively as possible, the things that living men remember 
of a European war. And here we find very terrible memories, 
gravely and tranquilly set down. 

We find a great many other good things too—good fun, 
good dialogue, lively, sustained character-drawing. All 
the customary ingredients of the big, picaresque, character 
novel, here used to build up such an honourable and _ well- 
balanced piece of writing that we must wonder why we 
thought we had grown tired of its kind. 





From “Burnham” to Vienna, from the Ship Canal to the 
Danube—from Mr. Hodson to Mr. Pumphrey is to change 
from cowheel pie to cocaine. This little slight first novel 
Pink Danube, is probably written by a babe, but it is not fo, 
the consumption of babes. Neither would I advise it for the 
very old, who always have quite enough to say about the 
rising generation without being handed such copy as they will 
find here. But the right reader of this book—and he is no 
on every bush—will say that Mr. Pumphrey has done very 
well in this merciless presentation of a certain section of cosmo. 
politan Viennese society round about 1932-33. He gives ys 
what he, apparently, found in Vienna himself, when sent there 
from Eton to study music and German. His picture, empty 
of moral virtue, save, of course, in its own excellent satirical 
effect, is refreshingly demonstrative of the literary virtues of 
wit, economy and characterisation. Not least does Mr, 
Pumphrey succeed in that really difficult feat of presenting 
himself, the “I” of these inglorious goings-on. Without 
mincing matters, and also without the more blustering kind of 
self-projection to which young American novelists have accus- 
tomed us, he presents this young Etonian as vain, foolish, idle, 
gossiping—only too willing a prey of the fishy society he lands 
up in. His attempt at a love affair, or rather he himself within 
the attempt, is very neatly guyed, and his idiotic exit from 
Vienna rounds everything off on the right note of dismal ab- 
surdity. A promising book, but certainly cocaine to the general, 

Crossing the Danube, or so I imagine, we find ourselves in 
a big country called Carolia, which is nowhere on the map, 
but is an Axis Power ruled by a Nazi dictator called Stecker 
Learn to Love First is an exciting, topical story of political 
crime and punishment, well hung on the kind of plot which 
one must not give away. The mechanics are good, the charac- 
terisation serviceable and the dénouement exciting and satis- 
factory. It is really, I suppose, a sort of border-line thriller, 
with political propaganda well loaded on, and with Wrong and 
Right in their just places, respectively in the seat of autocracy 
and under the people’s red banner. 


Family Ties is another kind of moral tale, a lesson for wives. 
Christian, wife of Simon Crome, is very good, very attractive, 
very pleasant and lively and non-frumpish, very much loved 
by her husband and children—and yet she seemed to me, and 
I think her author intended this, to be exactly everything that 
a good wife should not be. Which makes her interesting, and 
gives a certain sustaining novelty to the rather pedestrian plot. 
Because there are all kinds of bad wives—in fiction, anyhow. 
There are all the different kinds of bad bad ones—some of these 
being easy enough to read about; and then there are the few 
varieties of good bad ones, who usually make heavy going— 
the ones, I mean, who are too maternal, or too domestic or too 
sensitive, or something. But Christian hasn’t any of thos 
latter excesses—she is just a very good wife who keeps on 
failing to use her vestige of brains on each occasion when she 
should—except the ultimate, the saving one. 

As her husband, Simon, is a much harassed publisher who 
manages to get into more than his share of trouble—I truly 
had no patience with the blackmail adventure; was Simon bom 
yesterday?—it was interesting to count the knocks he 
had to take from his nice wife’s witlessness. The sustained 
close-up of their marital troubles, gently and wittily done by 
Miss Steen, is the chief point of the book, but there are 4 
good many characters and side-interests, and light appears 0 
be thrown on the “ book racket.” 

Their Chimneys Into Spires is about a cnarming group of 
people, with spaniels and little sons and enchanting housts 
in Chelsea, who took a nasty shake over the Czech crisis last 
autumn, but pulled themselves together and managed to get 
steadied in time to enjoy Christmas. With the exception a 
“Nana” and a charwoman there isn’t a plain-looking womal 
in the book, or anyone likely to do a bit of shopping in Oxford 
Street. That is why I thought that perhaps Miss Dodie Smith 
would not have written it, if she did write novels. But whet, 
turning a page on this thought, I came on a pious referent 
to Mr. Gielgud on the rocking-horse, I saw that there is @ 
affinity. In any case, in the last chapter, the author coolly 
steals the second best joke of Call It a Day. 
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Or all holiday-makers at all times the motorist is 
naturally the luckiest, the best-equipped for that sometimes 
doubtful adventure. He has no transport worries. Not only 
can he forget that trains, time-tables and Record Rushes 
were ever invented but he can pick and choose his holiday- 
place as can nobody else except, in an infinitely smaller 
degree, the walker. If he doesn’t like a place when he gets 
to it he can go on to another; if that does not please or— 
as is far more probable in August—he can’t get a bed in 
it, he just goes on till he finds what he wants. Not even 
the owner of an ocean-going steam-yacht is so free. He, 
poor soul, is the slave of all kinds of foreign influences, 
from wind and tide to head stewards, navigators and guests 
unhappy in a cross sea. He is perhaps the solitary very 
rich man who cannot ever be quite sure of having what 
he wants when he wants it. 

Let us pity him, but never the owner of a car of any 
size or age or degree of agility. Would you see freedom 
in person? Spare a glance at any battered family saloon 
congested with luggage inside, bulging with it, tied on 
with clothes-line, outside; any boisterous two-seater carrying 
the equivalent of a couple of tooth-brushes ; any richly 
caparisoned limousine, sedate, silent, terrible with lustrous 
suit-cases, picnic-trunks, golf-bags, and all costly things. 
The roads are full of them now, and for all of them escape 
lies waiting. 


In England Now 

In its perfect form escape can be found in many places 
in Great Britain, oftener in England than anywhere else, 
and that in spite of the crawling cars, the bursting hotels, 
the suffocated beauty-spots. You have only to go a little 
way off the main roads, keep only a few miles away from 
the beauty-spots, be content to take the luck of the road 
in the matter of nights’ lodging and you can still in these 
noisy days find peace and pleasant things to look at in 
England. For example, do you really know the Berkshire 
Downs, those pale gold-green hills that stand up out of 
the Thames valley murk into the sun and wind, where 
the Roman road runs east and west, an artery of a width 
that should shame the Minister of Transport, its noble 
length grass-grown these 1§ centuries or more, still as plain 
to see as the Bath Road? There are places here, high up in 
that matchless air, where you can make a human holiday. 


Some of her Towns 

Farther north lie the Cotswolds, where if you take a little 
trouble you can discover solitude, beautiful old things, heart- 
stirring, the spirit of ancient England. North and west of 
these lies Warwickshire, perhaps the only English county 
that has not been advertised as a holiday resort. Here, too, 
you will find ways and means of escape from the ties of the 
other eleven months. Simple, of course, the resources of 
these places, but real England is herself simple, remember. 
I do not suggest you should look for her at Brighton, though 
you might very easily find her in her own towns. Is there 
an escape-town better than Bath, the almost flawless 
eighteenth-century picture? It is not in the least like any 
other place in England or anywhere else—but perhaps you 
never thought of it in that way. Do you know Shaftesbury 
on its hill, where you look out over the rolling Dcrset 
country through the loopholes of little o'd streets? Alston, 
precariously balanced on the side of a Northumberland 
moor, the heart of the wildest scene in the British Is‘es? 
Ross, in the heart of all the hearts of England, red Hereford- 
shire with its mighty timber, its great estates, its incom- 
parable dignity? 

Take these and others, Stamford, Bristol, Ma!mesbury, as 
starting-points, headquarters, rest-houses, what you will 
(even Bath, sull powdered, you will find, hooped, patched 


and scandalous), for your explorings. You will, at the end 


MOTORING 





———_ 


of it, regard with new affection that venerable, faj 
rumbling old car which has shown you an England you may 
not have thought had survived. That England will always 
survive, which is all the more reason why you should see 4 
much of her as your own span of life allows, and as swiftly 
as may be. 
The ** Wraith "’ Rolls-Royce 

The lesser Rolls-Royce is one of those cars with a history, 
a career which it is an education in motoring to follow. When 
it put in a first appearance, somewhere about 1923 or 1924, 
it had a 3-litre 20 h.p. engine, a three-speed gear-box, and. 
if I am right, cantilever suspension. Today its engine js q 
44-litre, of 30 h.p., and it resembles its forbear only in th 
familiar shape of its radiator. If you want to see hoy 
first-grade British design went forward from those not very 
“clever ” years of the early "twenties to today, you will find 
the answer in the small Rolls-Royces of the past fifteen 
years, beginning with the Twenty, which had no four-wheel 
brakes (or only as an £80 extra) and a three-speed gear-box, 
and ending with the 1939 model, which has one of the mos 
successful synchromesh boxes made, and the latest of every- 
thing, including independent front-wheel suspension and 
perhaps the most scientifically planned brake-system there is, 
A Very High Standard 

As a matter of fact, there has seldom been anything very 
“news” startling to say about any of the new issues of 
Rolls-Royces for the past few years. They always improve 
steadily under the very sound policy of the makers which 
embodies a sort of test to destruction of every innovation 
and disregards “ years” as set periods for the production of 
new or altered models. A very high standard of general 
efficiency and comfort is consistently raised as time goes 
on, and if one can seldom point to any outstanding improve- 
ment in each new series, it is only because the entire car has 
been as it were stepped up. If they have always been quit, 
then the new one of the moment is quieter, but you are un- 
likely to remark upon that alone. It is probably also faster, 
more flexible, better sprung, all at the same time. That is 
certainly how the new car which they have called the Wraith 
strikes me. It is quieter, without doubt, and it is also better 
sprung and just a little faster than the last one I tried. 


Silence and Comfort 

That quietness is almost absolute. I have never driven 
any engine that made less noise. In ordinary circumstances 
you cannot hear it because it is inaudible at low speeds and 
at high speeds any noise it makes is drowned by the wind- 
rush over the body, the whirr of the tyres or the surface of 
the road. The gears are all silent. The flexibility is also 
very real ; shameful top-speed crawling comes to it as easily 
as to a car of half the weight. You really do get a steam 
impression I found that it would reach 80 miles an hour 
very pleasantly, with 55 on third. The {1.695 saloon is 
fine piece of coachwork, with long windows, excellent vis- 
bility and immense luggage-accommodation. It is extremely 
comfortable. The Wraith is what you have learnt to ¢i 
pect ; that is, it is altogether better than you expected. And 
that is saying a great deal. Let us be very candid. 


Rover Brakes 

By an obvious slip of the pen I wrote the word “ yards” 
instead of “feet” in giving the dead-stop distance of the 
12 Rover at 30 miles an hour in my report on the car last 
month. The sentence should read “stopping the fully 
laden car in 30 ft. from 30 m.p.h.” Jorn PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars shou'd be accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highes! 
price payable must be given, as well as the type oj body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sae ™ 
exchange of used cars.] 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


It says a good deal for the recent improvement in invest- 
ment morale that markets have entered the politically dan- 
gerous August-October period without a tremor. Indeed, 
there are indications of a mild reawakening of interest both 
among investors and speculators. The political optimists 
see in recent events the gradual passing of the initiative 
from the Axis Powers to the Peace Front, and are prepared, 
on modest lines, to translate this hopeful interpretation of 
the outlook into purchases in the stock markets. Whether 
they are right only time can show, and I must add that there 
is still a formidable array of City people who are genuinely 
apprehensive and prepared to keep the financial hatches well 
battened down at least until the late autumn. I hope the 
optimists are right. If they are, they will almost certainly 
reap a rich harvest, for markets give every indication of 
wanting to move higher if they are given a reasonable chance. 
Meantime, the record note circulation and the July unem- 
ployment figures teil the story of steady recovery in home 
industry. 
* * * * 


THE NASH-NORMAN COMPROMISE 


At long last Mr. Nash’s mission has been completed, and, 
after a lot of hard bargaining, a compromise has evolved. 
Altogether, the New Zealand Finance Minister has not done 
badly, although he has had to be content with considerably 
less than he was originally asking. There is a £5,000,000 
credit for defence, another {4,000,000 for ordinary imports, 
and now we have the {16,000,000 3} per cent. conversion 
loan to cover the January maturity. Nominally, of course, 
the rate of interest is low and doubtless tha: makes things 
a little more palatable to the New Zealand people, but there 
are some very stringent sinking fund provisions. The New 
Zealand Government has undertaken to provide for the re- 





COMPANY MEETING 


SOUTHERN KINTA CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF BUFFER STOCK SCHEME 





Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of Southern Kinta Consoli- 
dated, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.0., M.C. (the chairman), said 
that the two recent increases in quota had already had a marked 
effect in earnings and there was little doubt that the next interim 
dividend would be increased. Recent events had made it neces- 
sary for him to discuss the general tin situation again, and a little 
more fully. First he would point out that consumption had shown 
the expected improvement, the fall in visible supplies appeared 
likely to continue, and they might therefore look forward to higher 
quotas. 

The buffer stock scheme appeared to be working satisfactorily 
and was confounding its critics. Nevertheless, a recent speaker 
wishing to restart the controversy had said: “ Those sponsoring 
the buffer stock scheme placed a memorandum before Malay 
States producers in which, inter alia, the following claims were 
made: (1) Experience has shown that creation of a buffer stock 
would restore prices to their normal level; (2) The creation of a 
buffer stock would obviate the necessity for further reduction in 
quota and in the mining labour force employed ; (3) Regulation 
by operation of the quota machinery had proved unsatisfactory.” 
The fact was that the sense of the wording of the memorandum 
issued by the F.M.S. Chamber of Mines to any impartial judge 
was perfectly clear. No promise was held out that quotas wouid 
not be reduced. What was said most definitely was that the 
effects of drastic quota reductions would be mitigated by a special 
quota which would enable producers, if they so wished, to con- 
tribute to a buffer stock. 

Other opponents of restriction, finding the buffer stock scheme 
a difficult subject upon which to exercise their critical abilities, 
had turned to the well-worn subject of outside production, and 
had put out figures and statements which could only be described 
as tendentious and misleading. 

They were being asked in fact to follow the Gilbertian thesis 
that, in order to prevent an increase in the outside production of 
9,000 tons, or less than 4} per cent. of the total standard assess- 
ment, it would be worth while for the producers of upwards of 
200.000 tons to accept from £80 to £90 a ton less for their output. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


demption of the stock sufficient sterling to repay £2,000,00 
in 1940 and {3,500,000 in each of the four Succeeding 
years. Thus, the whole loan will be paid off by January jy, 
1945, the average life of the stock, allowing for the half. 
yearly application of the sinking fund, being just over three 
years. 

These are stiff terms, but not more so than the position 
called for. A longer-dated issue would have necessitated g 
much higher rate of interest, and in any event the Dominion 
has a formidable list of maturities between 1944 and 1949, 
Without counting optionally redeemable stocks there are six 
issues, repayable at fixed dates in this period, to an aggregate 
amount of over £56,000,000. It is obvious that if New 
Zealand is to tackle this problem without considerable strain 
every effort will have to be used to strengthen her extern| 
finances. During Mr. Nash’s mission to London ther 
has been no attempt to dragoon New Zealand into accept- 
ing any social policy dictated from Whitehall or Thread. 
needle Street but it has been made clear that the City mug 
take account of the external results of whatever internal 
policy Mr. Savage’s Government pursues. Thanks to the 
co-operation of the London banking system, which has 
been mobilised for this purpose by the Bank of England, 
New Zealand’s most pressing financial problems have been 
solved. It is now up to the Dominion to do what is neces- 
sary to fortify its capacity to honour its bond. In the lates 
Budget proposals there are signs that Mr. Savage's Gover- 
ment is prepared to ask New Zealand to tighten its belt 


* 7 * + 


A BANKING MERGER 


Step by step the Royal Bank of Scotland continues its 


peaceful penetration of banking south of the Border. This 
latest move—the acquisition of Glyn, Mills and Co., one 
of our oldest private banks—has come as a surprise t 
Lombard Street, although it is not difficult to guess at the 


reasons which have prompted the sale. High taxation 
implies the necessity in these days of converting many 
illiquid forms of wealth into cash or marketable securities. 
The Royal Bank is to raise its capital from {3,780,192 
£4,250,000 to finance the purchase, there is to be an inter- 
change of directors, and it is emphasised that Glyn, Mills 
and Co., like Williams Deacon’s, which the Royal acquired 
in 1930, will completely retain its individuality, carrying 
on business under the same name and management as a 
present and issuing separate balance-sheets. 


On the basis of the existisg price of around 440 for 
Royal Bank of Scotland stock the proposed issue of £469,808 
nominal in part satisfaction of the purchase price would 
imply a sum of just over £2,000,000. What additional 
earning power may be expected from Glyn, Mills and ©. 
it is impossible to tell, since this private institution does 
not publish a profit and loss account. I should expect, 
however, that the Royal Bank has made a good investment. 
As for the assets involved, the fusion now proposed wil 
result in the Royal Bank being intermediate in size between 
Martins and one of the “ Big Five.” With its own deposits 
of nearly £70,000,000, the £37,000,000 of Williams 
Deacon’s and the £34,000,000 shown in Glyn’s latest 
balance-sheet, the Royal will have a combined deposit total 
under its control of over £140,000,000. 


* * * * 
TIN RESTRICTION DEFENDED 


There is no more able advocate of tin restriction that 
Captain Oliver Lyttelton and he seized the opportunity # 
the Southern Kinta Consolidated meeting to launch a broad- 
side into his critics. In doing so he concentrated on tw0 
problems—the buffer pool and “ outside ” production. The 
buffer pool, in his view, is working satisfactorily if 1% 
judged on its real claims. He rejected the suggestion that 
the memorandum on the scheme circulated by the F.MS. 
Chamber of Mines had held out any promise of the avoid 
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ance of quotas. As for “outside” production, Captain 
Lyttelton is a vigorous opponent of the view that tin 
restriction has encouraged such output to the general dis- 
advantage. According to his interpretation of the relevant 
statistics “ the most that can be claimed as an increase in 
outside production as a result of restriction is 9,000 odd 
tons.” How, then, he asks, can it be maintained that in 
order to prevent such an increase it would be worth while 
for the producers of upwards of 200,000 tons to accept 
from £80 to £90 a ton less for their output and decimate 
their ore reserves in doing so? 

He views the outlook for the tin industry very hopefully. 
Consumptior is showing the expected improvement, the 
fall in visible supplies seems likeiy to continue and higher 
releases may be expected in the fairly near future. Southern 
Kinta itself appears to be in a recovery phase after last 
year’s substantial setback. Indeed, it seems as if share- 
holders may look for an increased interim in respect of 
the current year. 


HOME RAILWAY SURPRISES 


lus for the L.M.S. and the L.N.E.R.; beta minus 
Western and dceita for Southern is my verdict on 
rail interim figures. As I should have expected, 
the L.M.S., which has often demonstrated its capacity to 
keep down expenditure in recent years, has managed tu 
retain, ON a comparative basis, most of the big savings 


Alpha p 
for Great 


ho home 
the nome 


effected in the second half of 193 Even more striking, 
on this occasion, are the expenditure figures of the L.N.E.R., 


which sh raising the estimated 


x a decrease of £734,000, 


net reven rise to £859,090. Against this sort of back- 
ground the Great Western figures look disappointing and 
the Southern positively dismal Great Western’s net 
revenue, it is true, is £383,000 up, which is not bad going, 
out few were prepared, in the light of Lord Horne’s speech 

the ar | meeting in February, for a rise in expendi- 
ture of £60,000 I recall Lord Horne’s remark that 
“economies in working effected in the second half of last 
ear st tinue and should make a substantial difference 
n the company’s accounts for 1939.” What has happened? 
Southern’s rise of £137,000 in railway working expenditure, 
although n more discouraging, is perhaps less surprising 

ew the importance of coal contracts to this line. 

As for the outlook for home-rail stockholders, I think 


Gross receipts should show a 
ubstantial rise over those of the second half of 1938, there 
should be a useful gain on ancillaries (docks, harbours, &c.), 
0 that although the expenditure comparison is bound to 
favourable than in the first half of the year, it will 
prising if the net revenue gain for the four systems 
less than £4,500,000. Allocating this increase on a 
h ready basis I would give {1,600,000 to L.M.S. ; 
to the L.N.E.R. ; £1,000,000 to Great Western 
00 to Southern. This would mean that L.M.S. 
would be able to cover not only its First Preference and 
Redeemable Preference dividends but also the full 4 per cent. 
N its 1923 Preference. For L.N.E.R. a net revenue gain of 
£1,750,000 would mean 3} per cent. on the First Preference; 
Great Western would earn 2} per cent. on its Ordinary; and 
Southern would cover the § per cent. on its Preferred 
ordinary with a moderate margin. 


{ iS reasonaDdly promising. 





{1,75 
and {15¢ 


* * * * 


PROSPECTIVE YIELDS 


If these estimates are realised—and I do not see why 
they should prove unduly optimistic—yields on what may 
be called the border-line stocks will be pretty generous at 
current prices. L.M.S. 1923 preference, at 414, will give 
a return of over 9 per cent., L.N.E.R. First Preference will 
yield ro per cent. at 35, Southern preferred at 654 will 
give just over 74 per cent. and Great Western ordinary, at 
32, just under 8 per cent. Obviously, all these stocks could 


mse considerably in a favourable market environment pro- 
vided there 
ture side. 


is no really dismaying increase on the expendi- 
At the moment the wages situation is not very 


(Continued on page 200) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 199) 


happy and I feel that it would be prudent to assume that 
a fair slice of the net revenue rise in 1940 will go to the 
railway workers. Current prices and yields are already 
adjusted to some increase in costs and I see no reason why 
the railway stockholder should not see things through. As 
a speculation on trade recovery L.N.E.R. First Preference, 
around the current level of 33, looks a reasonable proposi- 
tion. Even assuming the N.U.R. succeed in getting a good 
slice of what they are asking, I think it is safe to budget 
on at least 2 to 2} per cent. on this stock. The yield 
therefore would not be ungenerous. 


“ * * * 


FILM COMPANIES’ PROFITS 


By a curious coincidence two of our leading cinema 
groups, Mr. Maxwell’s Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion and Mr. Ostrer’s Gaumont-British, have issued their 
accounts on the same day. Cinema shareholders are thus 
treated to a double-feature programme, and will be forgiven if 
they make comparisons. Associated British, of course, comes 
out well. Profits have reached a new record of £1,347,001; 
the 20 per cent. ordinary dividend is maintained ; depre- 
ciation and amortisation reserve gets another £200,000, and 
general reserve £250,000, which brings it up to {2,875,000 
or 1} times the issued ordinary capital. These are good 
figures, especially since they relate to the year ended March 
31st, and cannot therefore have been influenced very much 
by the recent growth in purchasing power from the arma- 
ment boom. In the consolidated balance-sheet the financial 
position is shown to be quite healthy, and my only grouse is 
that the board has not seen fit to give us a consolidated 
earnings statement. 

I wish I could write as favourably of Gaumont-British, 
but the facts do not allow. “ Profit,” admittedly, has risen 
from £684,033 to £713,498, in spite of a moderate decrease 
in the profits derived from directly-owned theatres and divi- 
dends received from the theatre-owning subsidiaries, but I 
do not like the cut from £42,498 to £28,882 in the reserve 
for depreciation and amortisation for studios and leaseholds. 
Much more important, shareholders are again left with a 
balance-sheet of the ordinary legal type from which to judge 
the position of the group. Total assets are shown at 
£12,975,720, of which gross interests in subsidiaries account 
for £9,688,822. Shareholders should protest vigorously at 
the meeting against this kind of treatment. Meantime, the 
Board of Trade inquiry drags on rather wearily. 


. * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Since I drew attention, a few weeks ago, to the merits 
of Richardsons, Westgarth convertible debenture stock, the 
price has risen by stages from 93 to 101. At this level it is 
fairly valued for the present in relation to the §s. ordinary 
shares which are still quoted a few pence under par. These 
shares, at 4s. 7$d., look an attractive speculation in the light 
of the latest earnings figures. For the year to March 31st 
net profits rose sharply from £13,272 to £104,432, and after 
covering all charges, including {32,844 for depreciation, the 
board paid a 7} per cent. ordinary dividend out of available 
earnings of 23} per cent. A sum of £50,000 went to 
reserve, the cash position in the balance-sheet is quite 
healthy and there has been a considerable growth of orders 
in hand. 

On the basis of these figures the §s. shares yield about 
26 per cent. on earnings and about 8} per cent. on the 
dividend, so that a buyer is beginning on what seems a very 
reasonable level. With its interests centred mainly in ship- 
building and marine engineering, this company should be 
on a good wicket for some time ahead, and although the 
capacity as enlarged by last year’s merger scheme is not 
yet fully occupied, the order-book is larger than at this time 
last year. I imagine, too, that further benefit has still to be 
derived from the policy of centralisation now being carried 
through. Custos. 
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THE AUGUST MAGAZINES 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. M. Wolf describes “T, 
European Situation ” as essentially unchanged, since the digy. 
tors do not grasp the significance of the resistance that is bej 
organised and that, in his view, does not depend upon Russig 
He thinks that Herr Hitler may wait till the spring befor 
attempting a new aggression. “Viator,” writing on “Th, 
Crisis of Capitalism,” suggests that international capitalism js 
backing the dictators rather than the peace front, and that 
is very foolish in so doing. Mr. A. Morgan Young defing 
“The Significance of Tientsin” in blunt terms. Japan, mag 
desperate by two years of failure in China, is trying to mak 
us her partners in a felony. Mr. J. M. Spaight sets out the 
various estimates of “ Russia’s Air Strength” and contend; 
that it is substantial, though the quality of the machines anj 
the intelligence of the pilots should not be over-rated. Mr 
Jacques Bornoff’s friendly criticism of the B.B.C. in an artic. 
on “Broadcast Music” deserves attention, but his demand 
for “a more purposeful listening-in” on the part of th 
public is rather fantastic. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, in the Contemporary, writes on “The 
Deadlock Abroad and at Home.” He thinks that we have the 
advantage now that we are prepared, and argues that since 
“the Government has been compelled to reverse its policy and 
to adopt that of the Opposition,’ it ought at least to take 
in “ex-Ministers on the Government side” to convince 
Hitler it means business. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s article op 
“ Britain and America, Now,” is interesting and very cautious, 
but his hint that America is vitally concerned with China has 
been borne out, since he wrote, by Mr. Roosevelt’s denunci:- 
tion of the Japanese treaty. Senor Manuel de Irujo answer 
the question “ Whither Franco’s Spain?” by declaring tha 
the general will co-operate with the Axis Powers, even to the 
extent of supporting them in a war. Mr. V. W. Germain 
tries to tell us “ What Germany Thinks Today”; Germans, 
he says, expect us to acquiesce in any demand that Her 
Hitler may make, and “the crisis will burst in September, 
perhaps earlier,” because Herr Hitler does not believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain will face a war. Mr. F. S. Marvin, discussing 
“Robert Elsmere: Fifty Years After,” reminds us how 
completely the religious atmosphere has changed in the half- 
century. 

The National Review, in “ The Danger and the Aim,” de- 
scribes the peril of German ambitions with characteristic 
vigour, and pleads for “a War Cabinet” at once, with no 
more talk of appeasement. Mr. Spencer Dixon, who began 
his official career as a vice-consul and ended as a Minister, 
urges, in an attractive article on “ Consul and Diplomat,” that 
the two branches of the service should be amalgamated. 

Blackwood’s has a timely article by Colonel F. E. Whitton 
on “ The Teutonic Knights,” the Crusaders who civilised the 
pagan Prussians in the thirteenth century, and took Danzig 
from Poland in 1309, and, under a Hohenzollern at the Refor- 
mation, founded the Duchy of Prussia. Mr. John Crampton 
will interest bee-keepers by his learned article on “ The Out 
side of the Hive.” Miss Dorothy Laird gives an amusing 
account of a voyage in the Indian Ocean in search of guano. 

In the Cornhill Miss A. A. W. Ramsay discusses the 
Crisis in the Cabinet, 1845, over Free Trade. She points 
out that when Delane announced in The Times of December 
4th that the Cabinet had agreed to repeal the Corn Laws he 
was mistaken ; a week later Peel resigned because the Cabinet 
was divided on the subject. Miss Ramsay contends thi 
Delane got his information, not from Sidney Herbert through 
Mrs. Norton, nor from Lord Aberdeen, but from Stanley, 
who, as a Protectionist, hoped that Peel would lose the support 
of the Tories and that he himself might become their leadet. 

The Geographical Magazine has an admirable article by 
Professor J. A. Scott Watson on “ A Hundred Years of British 
Farming,” with pictures of old and new farm implements. Mr. 
Seton Gordon writes with expert knowledge of “ The Birds 0 
the Scottish Highlands,” and Mr. Christopher Hankey 
describes, with many photographs, the old Saxon settlements 
in Transylvania. The illustrations throughout are excellent. 


Discovery gives prominence to Mr. H. W. Fairman’s account 
of “An Ancient Egyptian Frontier Town,” lately unearthed 4 
Amarah West, south of Wadi Halfa. The photographs show 
that the town has been exceptionally well preserved. ! 
C. N. Waddington’s account of the latest methods of growing 
“Plants Without Soil” will appeal to the flat-dweller. 

Chambers’ Journal includes, among many miscellaneous 
articles, an account of a motor tour through Iceland by Mt 
Seton Gordon, a description of the Eglinton tournament 
1839 by Mr. W. Hutchison, and a note by Mr. George G 
on “ Plastics—Britain’s New Industry,” whose extent 
variety are unsuspected by the average layman. 
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sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
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ACROSS 
lily of Stamboul 


5. Excite, but don’t put your 
foot in it (2 words) (6). 

9. “Fe m’en vais voir le soleil 
pour la derniére fois,” were 






Steam-yacht’s not capsized 
in Leicestershire (6). 

. “ The fruit of that forbidden 
tree ” (2 words) (5, 5). 

. One can get trade out of 
this (8). 

Broken over a 
instrument (8). 


(2 


a - Ww 


musical 
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Solutions his last words (8). 8. They put her in trousers 
The name of the oa Such things are beyond (8). 
wll ow dispute (6). 13. Performer on the end of 7 
Envelopes containing solutions : . ) 
11. An aspirate prevents the (10). 
beer from running into the 15. Muslim (8). 
river (8). 16. An Indian Christian fast? 
12. “ What are my books? My (8). ° 
friends, my loves, My 17: A good-looking paper? (8). 
church, my tavern, and my 19: “ No bid.” I’m next (6). 
only (6). 20. “A_ friendly swarry, 7 
14. One might expect Dream pans Rag. Bi 
Days to be his favourite sno” (6) , 
-ading (2 words) (5, 5) sungs ‘ 
— i 2» I” 21. This craft has another 
18 The angels, not half so inside it (6). 
happy in heaven, Went 
envying her . . .” (2 words) SOLUTION TO 
(75 3). CROSSWORD No. 21 
22. O Model broken! (6). : nine 
23. Given helm by Gray (8). ye owe Ss 
24. The value of three boun- alc ir 
daries (6). eae A 
25. Hamlet’s father’s favourite 
flower (8). 
26 “The kindest mother still, 
Though aiways changing, in 3 
her aspect mild.” re 
27. Paradoxically often the hero U 
of modern fiction (8). i 
K 
DOWN 
1. Think of monkeys! (6). o 
2. Ways (6). is 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 21 is Miss R. A. Horne, 
3, Devonshire Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 
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to good n Box A798. 


T= INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


liries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
. i 


fees). Secretar 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 

W.C.2 

\W ANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
f within §0 miles south of London. State 

Price and a nmodation.— Box A 786 


is weary, day is long. 
t twilight means TOM LONG. 


\W HEN | 





CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 
cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 


winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex. 
Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
to the innermost passages of nose and throat, 


easing the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 


dangerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. 


From your Chemist 2/- @ 3/- 


viesa THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 


TO LET 


YOTTAGE on outskirts of small village on edge of 
( Berkshire Downs. 3 bedrooms (sleep §), large 
garden, tennis court, domestic service available. Golf 
course 3 miles, river 2 miles, riding. To let for four 
weeks from August 19th. 7 guineas a week. Apply, 
Box A799, or telephone Compton 64 at week end. 


minations. 
forming for September Matriculation. For prospectus and 
list of recent successes apply Secretary, 2 Westminster 
Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, S.W.1 
appointment only. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TS Westminster Tutors. Individual and Group 


Tuition for University, School and Service exa- 


Men or women students. Classes now 


Interviews by 
Tel 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 


Abbey 2976. 


d Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 


Fees Moderate. 


for 
Wellington House, 125 Strand. W.C.2. Tem.3533. 





Boarders from 
from Headmistress.—Bo 


Heapmaster : W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
ANNUALLY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work. 


Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 
EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 
Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 


Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 
Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 


kK XPERT Advice given to parents seeking Schools, 
4 Convents or Tutors.—Purchasers seeking schools 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU, 


sale. — Apply, Burrow’s 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


,ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH 
( CROYDON 
Day and Boarding School for Girls, 5-18. Modern 


education in atmosphere conducive to self-expression, 
training of mind and character. 
public 

Special 
position 
record. 


Pupils prepared for 
examinations, and for professional training. 
facilities for overseas pupils Open sunny 

Country house available. Excellent health 


NSURE safety and first-class education to your 

daughters in High School near Lake District. 
12to 1§ guineas termly Prospectus 
A797. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Contimued 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND! Ss } 
TRAINING COLLEGES SS out | 


Africa 


THE ELLERMAN & 
BUCKNALL LINE 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES | 
4 Under Distinguished Pat-onage). 

c omplete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject 
Apply 170 Queen's Gate, $.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 


‘oe rRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton | St.. W.1. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


» kor BEDFORD PHYSICAI rRAINING 


COLLEGE 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford 
Principal Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Pettr. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of egymnastics Ihe course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c Fees £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply StCRETARY 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


~~ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
» rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
Prospectuses and reliable information about schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street. London, E.C.4 rel.: Mansion House, 5053 


FOR THE TABLE 
r™ ST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS. 12 lbs. 36 
4 


bs. 66. Carriage paid. Empties free Send 
for list. —J. E. STANTON, 5 Swan Terrace, Evesham 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
4 recuperation Your refuge when weary delight 
“ fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 








—Room and breaktast, ss. 6d. a night, or 36s. 
with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 ans. weekly. —Vict.3347 


B' LGRAVE CLUB,LTD. (96 BelgraveRoad.S.W.1 
> 


Be denati MANOR—to w peace and quiet 
the borders of lovely Shropshire. Own grounds 
—G. B. Toney, Bishops Otfley Manor, Ste To-dshire 


BY WHY IS IT NOT ADVERTISED?’ 
, 






The answer ts that this South Kensington hotel 
lies in such a fashionable Square that no name plate 
s allowed to 4 ct the passer-b Nevertheless here 
are always d people who appreciate comfort 
and ar xclus d con lent address at a very 
moderate lusive weekly sum 
Fu particular from Box M.F.N 14, Cromwell 

Place, S.W.7. Or telephone WEStern 4546 


Kc NBURGH.-- THE ALISON HOTEL.--Meiville 
aCrescent 


Tems “Melcrest’”Edinbureh Tel.31295 


Hs: ~NEW IMPERIAL HOTEI First Av 
woking sea Lift Diets arranged Vite 
Fr maens Special res tial terms 


| EFRESH YOURSELVES on English Country 


ny r descriptive list 3d. post tree f 8 INNS 
d HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFI RESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 





PR. H. A. Lrp. St Grorce’s Hot 193 Reger 
Street. Wut 
rDI AN, Brightor H-ENDOWER, irst ass 
s° ise. Rotts wn 9s 
yt THS! A—SOLENT HOTEL Sout! 
s facing sea, fascinating views ships Night 
r ent Catering, trom neas, book 


"po RQUAY SEASCAPE HOTEI - Beautifully 





al : 1 2 ar 
s aspect with f view t Torba Our 
rey sion for good Eng fare has always been a 
: I j i. Hot and j 
lia 2 r entra eating 
t Inge r ated 
Hard t t 1 stur 
‘ a 4 pa i 
Ss er Kk 
I M HARR 
WA VICK CLUB,LTD ge'sSq..S.W 
K rf, , tid 
’ k ' fir 6s. 6d g s t 
' \ 5 
"ORI HOUSI 3 S iwich Street. W.C.1 
\ Residentia ib for prot al womet! Every 
" £2 $s {2 1 Partial bourd Openin 
> f Apply. the S RETAR 







accommodation. 













beth, East honeee 


Marques & Beira. Fes 
EE 











ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
GENTLEFOLK’S 
~ ASSOCIATION 


URGENTLY needed to maintain 360 


Str SELWYN FREMANTLE 


*, COLOURLESS LIVES, middle- 


. bringing a little joy 2 
1 may renew hope of the future in their 


S gripping Chinese adventure 


of Shanghai and the Japanese menace. 


APPOINTMENTS, 
AND WANTED 


LLWYD JONES HALL 


Hall of Residence which accom- | 


ybtained from the ReGitstTR«r 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c., 


| EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free— 
REGENT INstiTUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8 


ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex MSS. 
4 ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N. 
McFarane(C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


\ SS. typed 1s. 1,000 words, carbons 3d. 1,000, 
i Plays 3d. per page ; carbons 1d.—CAarLTON Luiter- 
ARY BUREAU, 11D Regent Street, S.W.1. Abbey 2663-4. 


6d. 1,000 words. 17 Hampstead Hill Gardens, London. 





HOLIDAYS 


J B. S. HALDANE, F.R.S., personally conducts 
e? . 22-day tour to Leningrad and Moscow. Depart 
London, September oth. Special visits to Scientific 
Institutions, and the Agricultural Exhibition, and inter- 
views with Leading Soviet Scientists. £23 inclusive 
Limited number of applications. Last date of booking 
August 16th.—Apply, Prospect Tours, Lrp., 115 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.1 lemple 
Bar 3371. 
PLANNING a Holiday? Make it more than a 
change of scene—make it a plan for better health, 
Restore your energy amid glorious surroundings at 
HARROGATE The Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail 
are very helpful too.—Guide free from P. M. WIcsters, 
Information Bureau, Harrogate 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
>) sure, guaranteed, world-tamed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOwartns, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 1 lins 16,2, 6,4 6 post tree. 


i GAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. ‘l weed patterns free 
on request. —MANnacer, Lissadell,Sligo. Irish Free State. 


AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or protessional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
luesda, of each week. Discounts 2 for six imser- 
tions : § for 13: 7 for 26: and 10", for §2 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAS f.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOL TH (Sandbanks).. HAVEN 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURI ORD Y BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).— BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD. 
CRIEFF .—(Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOL TH (Cornwall FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).— LINKFIELD, Primrose VALiry 
GRAYSi.OTT (Hants FOX & PELIGAN 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.— KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSI 
—REGEN 
LOCK AWE (Argylishire) —LOCK AWE 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
ar hey SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANC HESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO 
MONMOLU TH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSI 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).-GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHKY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY 
ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLI 
SCOUL RIE (Sutherland).—SCOURII 
SELBY (Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horet. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEI 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
rAMW ORTH (Staffs).—CASTLI 
PORQUAY.—GRAND 
HEADLAND 





PALACI 
ROSLIN HALL 
SEASCAPI 
ti by Tue S baa at tl hoes 








